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FEMALE RED-COCKADED WOODPECKER AT NEST-HOLE, DUVAL COUNTY, FLORIDA 
MAY 17, 1933 


Photographed by S. A. Grimes 
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Some Traits of the Northern Pileated Woodpecker 
By MAURICE BROOKS, French Creek, W. Va. 


With Photographs by the Author 


O MANY PEOPLE the Pileated Woodpecker may seem an embodiment 

of the wild, a bird to be sought for, and found, only in those far places 

where almost anything may happen. It has always been a source of 
much pleasure, therefore, to us who live here in the Alleghany-Piedmont area 
of central West Virginia, that these great Woodpeckers have found suitable 
homes in our second-growth woodlands. They are not uncommon, nor are 
they as shy as we might have expected them to be. 

On Christmas morning, 1933, as I started out to make my bird census, 
three Pileateds flew directly over the house, and I heard the ringing notes of 
another in a near-by piece of woods. Yesterday morning as I started to milk, 
one came over in dipping flight, cleared my head by only 50 feet or so, landed 
in a dead chestnut tree that stands below my garden, and calmly inspected 
me for some minutes. Even as I write this, I can hear the calls of a pair from 
the woods below the house. 

With these birds to be found near our home on almost any day of the 
year, we have spent much time in studying them and familiarizing ourselves 
with some of their habits. Our studies have led to many surprises, for the 
birds have not always acted as written accounts of them would lead us to 
believe they should. We had not suspected that so wild a bird would exhibit 
such a lively sense of curiosity, nor so much of the play spirit. The ease with 
which they might be attracted to winter feeding places was also a thing which 
astonished us. 

One autumn day, a few years ago, my father was hulling black walnuts 
under a tree which stands near the border of the woods a few hundred yards 
below our home. For his implement he was using a light wooden club, and 
with this he made a more-or-less regular tapping. Suddenly from the woods 
near-by he heard an answering tapping, and he realized that a Woodpecker 
had been attracted by the sound. He now began rapping on the trunk of the 
tree near which he had been working. In a few minutes a male Pileated Wood- 
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pecker appeared close by, flew to the tree under which my father was sitting, 
and, turning his head from side to side as he moved up and down the trunk, 
gave the scene a most careful inspection. Nor did he leave immediately when 
my father again tapped on the tree with his club, but seemed so intrigued by 
the sound that he spent an hour or so in the vicinity. Since that time I have 
several times used a similar method of calling these birds up close to me. If 
one is in the neighborhood, a regular tapping on a tree seems to arouse his 
curiosity immediately. 

We have never found it es- 
pecially difficult to find their nest- 
ing trees, nor have these always 
been in the more remote parts 
of the woods. We have a reg- 
ularly traveled path to the village 
near our home, and this path runs 
through a piece of open woodland. 
Near the trail stands a dead stub, 
the top of which has been shaped 
by one of the grotesqueries of 
nature into a startling represen- 
tation of some great Heron, rest- 
ing, but aiert for signs of danger. 
To our delight, this tree was one 
year selected as a nesting-site by 


the Pileateds. The fact that people 

JUST AS HE RAISED HIS HEAD FOR A LAST passed directly under the tree 

SUSPICIOUS maa be : — I RELEASED every day did not seem to disturb 

them unduly, and they success- 

fully raised their brood here. The ground around the tree was so strewn with 
chips that no person passing could have missed them. 

For years we have sought to attract them to some of our feeding-stations 
in the yard, but, though they have visited many times, they have never become 
established as regular visitors to any of these. One found a meat-rind which 
we had fastened to the Martin-box pole, and fed there several times, but he 
was always reacly to fly at the slightest alarm. When we established a feeding- 
station on a large flat rock in the woods which they frequent, our experiences 
were very different. Within a few days they had discovered the cracked corn 
on the rock and the meat-rinds on the trees. Since this station was only about 
200 yards from the house, it was quite easy to keep it under constant obser- 
vation. 

After giving our visitors ample time to get used to the surroundings, we 
built a rough blind out of burlap sacking, and here our real familiarity with 
the Pileateds commenced. It was not long until they had become accustomed 
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to the blind, and we began a series of experiments to lure them to places 
where we could photograph them easily. Moving an old stub to within a few 
feet of the blind, we now placed our most attractive food on it, meat-rinds, 
the ‘cracklings’ remaining from the trying of lard, and black walnut meats 
being used. At first, it was interesting to watch them trying to nerve them- 
selves for the approach, torn between desire for the food and fear of the strange- 
looking blind. Perhaps they did not like our slight sounds and movements 
within, either, but they gradually overcame their fears. 

The many smaller birds, together with the wild gray squirrels, seemed to 
give them confidence also. We had swarms of Chickadees, Titmice, Nuthatches, 
Juncos, Cardinals, and Carolina Wrens coming there, and presently Hairy 
and Red-bellied Woodpeckers joined the Downy at the feast. It was not 
unusual to have six or eight gray squirrels feeding on the rock. We stuffed a 
glove to resemble a human hand, fastened it to a stick, dressed the stick in 
an old coat-sleeve, and fastened it just below our peep-hole in the blind. In 
the glove we kept a choice assortment of food. Preschtly we were substituting 
our own hands for this glove, some of our visitors not minding the difference, 
if they were aware of it. All these changes made it easier to bring the Pileateds 
into photographing range. 

Never will I forget the first time one came when we were in the blind. We 
had set up the camera at a peep-hole, and, trying not to mind the intense 
cold too much, were anxiously awaiting developments. It was exciting business. 
Nothing stirred for a time after we had adjusted ourselves in the blind, but 
presently we began to hear rustlings around us, and, one after another, smaller 
birds began to return to the feed. Since our range of vision was limited, we 
had to speculate as to what each new arrival would be. Tree Sparrows tinkled 
about us, making a surprising amount of noise as they scratched in the leaves. 
For a long time we were certain that a squirrel was feeding just at our feet, 
but it turned out to be a Towhee, and we scarcely realized it when one, and 
then another, squirrel did climb onto the rock and go to eating. Just when 
we were about to surrender to the cold, we heard, far off, the call of a Pileated. 

Instantly the cold was forgotten. Would he come, and if he did, would he 
feed before the camera? We almost held our breath for a time, for his approach 
was deliberate and must have been very wary. Each new sound secured our 
profound attention, and when the tapping above us proved to be a Hairy we 
felt sunk in disappointment. But suddenly came a rustle of wings, and on the 
rock before us sat this king of our northern Woodpeckers. Stealthily I reached 
for the camera release, and just as he raised his head for a suspicious look 
around, the shutter clicked! 

Like a flash he was gone, but we knew that he would return, and that 
patience would give us other opportunities. We now began devising methods 
of freeing him from his fear of the shutter-click. We took an old alarm clock 
which had a loud tick into the blind, leaving it where we usually set the camera. 
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APPARENTLY IN A SPIRIT OF FUN, THE GREAT WOODPECKER HAMMERED THE SIDE OUT 
OF A GOURD WHICH WE HAD PLACED AS A NESTING-SITE FOR CAROLINA WRENS 


This clock was kept running constantly, and we even set the alarm for various 
times. There was enough similarity between the tick of the clock and the 
click of the shutter to fool the birds, so that presently they did not fly when 
the camera was released. We practiced making movements inside the blind 
so that the noise of changing plates would not be disturbing. Once, when the 
Pileated was feeding there, we released the alarm on the clock. Here again 
he showed intense curiosity, moving neare: to the sound. After a while we 
could move about freely inside without causing much alarm. 

As the vicinity of this feeding-place was much frequented by Carolina 
Wrens, we had placed for them a number of large gourds as possible nesting- 
places. One day, after its hunger was satisfied, one of the pair of Pileateds 
which came to the rock flew to one of the gourds, and, apparently in a spirit 
of play, proceeded to exercise his bill by tearing the gourd all to pieces. At 
no time did he seem searching for food, and if there was anything but fun in 
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his action we could not see it. In the course of the winter he demolished one 
gourd and tore the side out of another. These gourd-shells were very dry and 
hard, and it was impressive to see the ease with which the Pileated’s strokes 
tore them to bits. 

Another impressive thing was the speed with which the gray squirrels got 
out of the way when the Pileateds decided that they wanted to feed from 
some spot which the squirrels were occupying. I never saw one of the birds 
actually strike at a squirrel because, perhaps, it was never necessary. With 
crest raised and wings extended, the bird would move toward the squirrel, and 
that sometimes pugnacious mammal would vacate in a hurry. 

Concerning these birds I had one overweening ambition. I had a youthful 
idea (which may have been correct) that no person had ever induced a wild 
individual to feed from the hand. The desire to accomplish this led me to 
spend many bitterly cold hours in that blind, my hand extended and holding 
the finest Pileated food that I knew about. This time bore fruit in many inter- 
esting experiences, but, probably for the good of my pride, I never succeeded 
in my main purpose. Many times only inches separated the bird from my 
hand or face, and once he brushed my hand with his wing, but he never lit to 
take the walnut kernels which I so earnestly offered him. He wanted to accept 
my hospitality, and he came a long way to meet me, but never could I quite 
break through the barrier of his wilderness fear. 


BONAPARTE’S GULL, FIRST WINTER PLUMAGE 


Photographed by Wm. G. Fargo, Pass-a-Grille, Fla., Jan. 16, 1934 


An Unusual Bird-Story 


By CLARA McCALMOUNT, Xenia, Ohio 


HIS is not a dissertation on the careless habits of the Dove family, so 
we shall not go into detail about the haphazard nest that a certain pair 
of Doves felt constrained to build on a branch of a tall tree in the Snell 
back yard. Neither shall we try to fathom the reason for their bringing forth 
a brood in late October of the year 1926. At any rate, as Ohio weather some- 
times goes, a winter storm came up that same October, and a very young 
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baby Dove was found on the ground beneath the tree. It was impossible to 
put it back in the nest, and even so it would, no doubt, have perished. So 
reasoned the Snells, and they took the little bird into their home. 

For many days they put food and water down the little throat, and the bird 
thrived under the care of its foster parents. In a few weeks it learned to feed 
itself. Its food at this time consisted of finely cut boiled egg and little bits of 
cracker. 

By spring the bird had become a fond member of the household, having 
the freedom of the house, flying back and forth through the rooms, and staying 
chiefly where either Mr. or Mrs. Snell might be resting or working. It would 
sit for a long time on the back of a chair, looking out of the window but never 
offering to go outside. Or it would take up its perch on the back of Mr. Snell’s 
chair, or sit on his shoulder, sometimes gently pecking his ear. 

For five years this companionship went on as the two elderly people moved 
as usual about the house. Then Mr. Snell was taken sick, and for nearly two 
years was bedfast. Who can say what the companionship of the gentle Dove 
must have meant to the invalid, as it would perch by the hour on the foot of 
his bed, fly in and out of the room, and eat from his tray (for the bird has always 
~aten just what its foster parents ate, at the table or on the tray). 

At length, one September day, the invalid member of the family was taken. 
When the funeral was over, the door of the sickroom was closed. But the Dove 
had not forgotten. It sat mourning on top of the unused stove just outside 
the bedroom door. The plaintive mourning was too much for the sorrowing 
widow. What could she do? A companion suggested that she open the door 
and let the Dove go into the room. This was done. The Dove immediately 
flew in, flew around the room a time or two, then out again to where its mis- 
tress was. This seemed to satisfy it, for afterward it was content to stay near 
the remaining member of the family, not seeking the one who had gone. 

So, for two years, the Dove and Mrs. Snell have been constant companions 
through the daylight hours. At night the bird rests in a flannel-lined box in 
the kitchen. On cold mornings it is often the first one up, flying about the 
rooms until Mrs. Snell decides to rise and get their breakfast. In the daytime 
it flies about the house, sits on a chair by the window, or eats with Mrs, Snell 
at her table. If its mistress delays the time of her afternoon nap, it flies to the 
couch and coos until she comes and lies down. Then it lies on top of the cover, 
eyes shut, apparently asleep, as long as she remains quiet. It sometimes sits 
on the sewing-basket, “looking at the fashions” (if a fashion sheet is near!). 
“It is‘a smart bird,” says Mrs. Snell. “It is the Bird of the Ark, that brought 
back the olive branch to Noah.” 

The Dove is quite timid with strangers. Mrs. Snell says that if she is called 
to go while it still lives, she wants it to be quietly put out of the way, for she 
thinks it would grieve itself to death if compelled to live in a different environ- 
ment, and with strangers. 
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When we think of the joy and interest this Dove has for over seven years 
brought into the lives of those who rescued it, we cannot but be grateful to 
the parent birds who saw fit to build the rickety nest and bring forth the little 


bird in late October, 1926. 


A Horned Owl Uses a Red-tail’s Nest 
By RODGER S. HARRISON, New York City 


With a Photograph by the Author 


T WAS rather a bleak day near the end of March, 1931, when I started 
for a tramp through the fields. I had no purpose beyond observing the 
early spring birds arriving from the South. While passing through a small 
stand of large timber I saw a nest in an oak tree, and, although there was no 
appearance of recent habitation, I climbed the tree. I was about half-way up 
when I saw two Hawks circling around quite a distance away, and a piercing 
scream from one identified them as Red-tails. On looking over the edge of 
the nest, which was constructed of large twigs and lined with strips of cedar 
bark and a little grass, I saw three eggs—about the size of chicken’s eggs, only 
more round in shape. Their color was a dirty white, and aside from this they 
were unmarked. 
As it was very cold, I hurried down the tree, for I did not want to keep the 


THE YOUNG OWL HAD BY THIS TIME GAINED A LITTLE SELF-CONFIDENCE 
AND STOOD ON THE EDGE OF THE NEST SNAPPING ITS BILL IN DEFIANCE 
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female off the eggs any longer than necessary. I also thought that she had just 
laid the eggs and might desert them. 

I returned to the place about a month and a half later to obtain some 
photographs of the young Hawks, but, to my disappointment, the nest was 
empty! Probably someone else had discovered the nest and destroyed the 
eggs, for if the Hawks had left because of my presence, the eggs, most likely, 
would still have been there. 

On March 30, 1932, I was passing under the tree in which I had found the 
nest and eggs a year ago, and was rather surprised to find the casting of some 
large bird-of-prey. I again climbed the tree and got within 6 feet of the nest 
when a large head protruded over the edge and peered at me with a maddened 
look in its large yellow eyes. Because of the prominent ear-tufts and the 
yellow eyes I recognized it as a great Horned Owl. With a deep who—who, 
who, it flew off the nest to the limb of a neighboring tree. When I reached the 
nest and looked in it I found one downy Horned Owl. 

The young Owl was rather meek and merely blinked and snapped its bill 
at me as I tried to arrange it for a photograph. It allowed me to pick it up and 
move it around without offering any resistance. It had acquired the use of its 
bill as an instrument to make a noise with, but that was the only way it at- 
tempted to protect itself. The edge of the nest was littered with castings and 
the nest itself was fairly well covered with feathers—Bluejays’ seeming to 
predominate. 

After a week I returned and flushed both parent birds off the nest. The 
young one was able to stand erect now and I could see it from the ground. 
The parents concerned me more this time. One flew in a tree very close to me 
and fixed its eyes on my camera while the other would fly straight toward me 
and swoop up when about ro feet from me. 

The young Owl had trod down the edges of the nest so that it was almost 
flat across the top. It protected itself very well. If I teased it with my finger 
it would lunge across the nest and snap its bill when I pulled it out of danger. 
When I made a move toward the young Owl it would always bring a response 
out of the old birds. They would hoot and snap their bills very madly. The 
young Owl stood on the edge of the nest near me and fluffed its feathers up 
and spread its wings, all the while snapping its bill at me in defiance. 


Downy Goes Visiting 


By ELIZABETH SAMPSON, Hallowell, Maine 


DVENTURESOME young Downy 
had found a new hole in some 
upright planks. Being a_blue- 

blooded Woodpecker, he could not think 
of passing it by without an investigation, 
so he entered. It was a big hole, prob- 
ably the biggest he ever had poked his 
head into during all the days of his young 
life. It happened to be the open wood- 
shed door. 

Te—he—he—he-he-he-he!, his _ shrill 
voice, in an outburst of rippled notes, 
announced his presence under the roof 
of the shed. 

From below interested human eyes 
scanned the rafters for a look at him. 
He was sighted—a spot of black and 
white bouncing from one rafter to 
another, climbing up, down, or sideways 
with his little darting movements, tiny 
ing RON Ss cE beak hammering vigorously on the 
rO CONTEMPLATE A LARGE WHITE GRUB — timber between jumps. 

Hours passed. He continued at inter- 
vals to ‘speak up’ and let us know that he still was there. Sometimes he said 
just Te/, again Te—he! But most frequently a handful of his staccato notes 
were flung out in a rapid run, gaining speed as they came, till they almost 


tumbled over each other at the end. 

He was becoming hungry. The place, at best, was a poor hunting-ground. 
He probably had gleaned nothing more than a scanty meal of spiders, and the 
evening was not far away. But he did not know how to come down from the 
high places and escape by way of the open door through which he had entered. 
It was very apparent that he was going to need assistance. 

So a small, long-handled fish-net was brought with which to bring him down. 
As it was lifted slowly upward and toward him, he regarded it more with 
curiosity than with fear. Accommodatingly, he clung to his perch till the 
cone-shaped net was practically over him. He then became suspicious, but 
it was too late. In attempting to fly, he plunged straight into the trap and 
soon found himself a bewildered little bird being dragged downward in a 
jumble of mesh. Next, human fingers were clasped carefully about him to 
release and lift him from the string tangle. This brought a squeal of protest, 
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while his little beak bit, fast and furiously, the hand that held him. He was 
not strong enough to inflict pain. Nevertheless, he made a heroic attempt at 
self-defense that was both ridiculous and admirable coming from so wee a bit 
of soft fluffiness in form of a bird. 

In a very few minutes his fear subsided. But he did not cease for an instant 
trying with all his little might to punish those fingers that remained clasped 
about him. In order that perspiration from the hand might not dampen and 
muss his dainty downy breast and neat black and white wing feathers, he was 
cuddled into the folds of a soft handkerchief. Next, some large flies on the 
shed window were captured, and one was held directly in the path of his beak 
that, like a fairy’s electric drill, pounded away at the offending hand. Instantly, 
he made mincemeat of the fly, dropping the bits. Another was offered. This 
time a morsel came in contact with his tiny, black tongue, so tasting it was 
unavoidable. The supply before him was renewed, and presently more got 
into his mouth. He swallowed. Then, almost at once, he showed an inclination 
to change his opinion of the imprisoning hands. They were conveying to him 
food. He was a very hungry little Woodpecker. Not so bad, maybe, after all. 

Immediately, a variety of dainties was sought to tempt his appetite. 
Infant angleworms and soft, white grubs the size of a split pea were stirred 
from the rich soil of the garden. A few tender baby grasshoppers were stalked 
and brought down with the fly swatter. Such offerings proved irresistible to 
Downy, and caused him to abandon, without delay, his idea of chastising his 
captor’s hands. His large, bright eyes regarded the tidbits with interest. He 
hesitated, then shyly he nipped a taste. More nips followed with eager quick- 
ness, his little black tongue darting out with snake-tongue-like movements to 
assist in conveying the small worms to his mouth. He seemed pleased with 
the entire variety served him. The young grasshoppers were consumed politely 
in several bites. First, the head went down, then the middle portion followed 
by each leg. He finished every morsel of the meal——a full teaspoonful in all 
even to the extent of feeling with his tongue over the surface of the fingers that 
had held the food, as if to make sure no juicy crumb had escaped him. 

So charming was he that his captor fell desperately in love with him. And 
for the sake of getting better acquainted, he was urgently invited to become 
an over-night guest, with the promise that he would be sent upon his way with 
a blessing not later than the following day. 

He was assigned to his room. It was a small, mostly empty storeroom 
upstairs with a low plastered ceiling and one low window. Since there were no 
exposed rafters for him to climb and cling to and hammer on, several long 
poles were brought and stood with tips leaning against the wall. 

His first act on being released in his private quarters was a determined 
attempt to go right through the window. Several times he bumped and thumped 
his little self against the glass. But his small brain quickly registered the fact 
that here was an invisible substance through which he could not pass. Con- 
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sequently, he immediately resorted to Woodpecker tactics to solve the problem: 
he would knock a hole in it with his tool made for that purpose. Thus he was 
left—pounding the window-pane vigorously with his pencil-point-like hammer. 

It was almost nightfall. Again the garden was combed for a yield of insect 
food, that Downy might dine heartily before going to bed. A generous supply 
was harvested—all that he could eat for supper with a sufficient portion for 
breakfast left over. 

The short time he was left alone was long enough to cause him to revert to 
his little fears regarding those human hands. When his hostess entered the 
room, bringing his evening feast, he had left the window and was trying his 
inquisitive bill on one of the leaning poles placed for him. He clung to his 
perch till the fingers holding a savory morsel came within almost touching 
distance. Then away he darted on wing to another pole a few feet distant. 
Slowly the hand followed him up. Again, he changed poles. After several 
minutes of this catch-me-if-you-can game, he paused to contemplate the 
object the fingers held. It was a very large white grub this time, soft, fat, 
sleek, and oozy. 

Presently his tiny tongue darted out to taste and feel of it as a preliminary 
investigation. Instantly then, his sharp beak punctured the tender skin. In 
a few seconds the creamy content was lapped out and sucked down his throat, 
leaving the skin to resemble a Lilliputian deflated toy balloon. Next, this too 
was bitten off in several bits and swallowed. After such an appetizer, he per- 
mitted himself to be taken in one hand, while from the fingers of the other he 
continued to accept the various insect specimens that were offered. The 
evening shadows were approaching so fast that it became difficult for him to 
see to aim squarely with his bill at a tiny grub or angleworm. But that made 
no difference. His tongue could feel. And it was constantly used to lap in the 
bites he missed nipping with his beak. 

After being fed till he would eat no more, he began to show signs of sleepi- 
ness by remaining very still and fluffing out his down and feathers. A split 
stick of wood, having a narrow ridge on top for him to clasp his toes over, was 
placed in an old chair. Gently, his little feet were set upon it. He accepted it 
without hesitation as a roosting-place. Within a few moments he had tucked 
his head under his wing and fluffed himself into a downy ball. It was time for 
little birds to be asleep. 

Early the next morning his metallic-toned, vibrating call announced his 
desire for breakfast. At once, breakfast was carried to him. As on the previous 
evening, he, at first, regarded suspiciously any contact with the human fingers 
and resorted to his pole-dodging maneuvers. However, this time he made only 
a few jumps from perch to perch before pausing to sample a small worm. 
After that everything was all right. He willingly clasped his claws around a 
finger that was slipped under him, while continuing contentedly to take his 


food from the fingers of the other hand. 
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A short time later his hostess again entered the room to spend an hour or 
so in a real visit with him. The food-supply had been replenished from the 
garden vicinity. Two full-grown grasshoppers and some fresh beef suet were 
added to the menu. Also, a new piece of furniture was brought in—a short 
length of old birch log. It was placed leaning against the window. 

Downy showed immediate interest in this old bit of log. It was decayed 
and soft beneath the bark, and bore the marks of other Woodpecker drillings. 
He could sink his little beak into it with ease. So up and down it, over and 
under it he went; tap, tap here and tap, tap there. He payed no attention to 
his human companion other than pausing, at intervals, in his hole-boring 
business to take a snack from the fingers. 

He seemed to like the large grasshoppers as well as anything. They were 
consumed much in the same manner as were the big grubs. While they were 
held for him he nibbled away the heads, then literally licked and sucked the 
soft portion from the tougher parts of the shell. The bony bits, like the saw- 
tooth leg parts, were discarded, and also the wings. But he ate the ‘ham’ 
section of the big legs. He liked the suet, too, only it was soft and stuck to his 
beak, so he used for a napkin whatever he was perched on—the log or one’s 
hand. 

He no longer seemed to mind being handled, although he objected to remain- 
ing in any one spot for more than a few seconds at a time. However, when 
picked up, he would pause to investigate with his tongue along the fingers, 
especially between them. And that bright, shiny ring looked interesting to 
him. A volley of vigorous raps from his little bill was its portion of attention. 

Occasionally he would pause from his industrious operations on the log and 
look thoughtfully through the window as if to say: “When do I get that 
promised freedom?”’ 

And he was answered something like this: “In a short time. You’re an 
adorable little vagabond, and we’d like to have you prolong your visit indefi- 
nitely. But we would not consider keeping you prisoner for very long. So 
please try to be contented till the sun gets a bit higher so a photo can be made 
of you. Since it is unlikely that you ever again will be a guest in this house, a 
snapshot to remember you by would be much appreciated.” 

About an hour later, the snapshots were taken. Then a farewell dinner 
was prepared for Downy. All the varieties of good things to eat that he had 
showed a liking for were placed before him. He feasted to the limit of his 


capacity. : 

After that he was carried downstairs in one hand, with the other lightly 
cupped over him, to prevent his flying till outside. It was expected that he 
would leap joyfully into the air and bound away out of sight on being released. 
But he did no such thing. A few feet from the shed-door, through which he 
had entered the building, stands a young locust tree—a little tree not more 
than 16 feet tall. Downy’s tiny claws were slipped from the finger around 
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which they clasped and placed against the trunk of the tree. Instantly they 
grabbed on, and almost as quickly, his busy beak went to work right on the 
spot. Tap, tap, tap, like some wound-up mechanical toy operating with the 
power of a tightened spring. Tap, tap, tap, tap, just as if getting on that tree 
was the result of his own orders. Tap, tap, tap, moving forward with little 
spurts a few inches at a time, around and upward he went with deliberation, 
utterly ignoring his former captor who stood within a foot or two of him. 

When about half-way up the tree, he was left alone. Thirty minutes later 
his human friend returned to see if he still was there. He was. Only this 
time, actually, his little beak was still. Near the end of an upright topmost 
branch he clung, apparently enjoying a rest and the gentle swaying of the 
lithe, young limb. He cocked his head, bright eyes peering down at the feather- 
less giant beneath him with utter unconcern. It was a short time later when 
the tree again was examined for his presence. He was gone. 


ADULT WHITE IBIS AND SEVERAL YOUNG 
Duval County, Florida, June, 1931. Photographed by S. A. Grimes 


Bird-Lore’s Thirty-fifth Christmas Bird Census 


IRD-LORE’S Annual Bird Census will be taken as usual on Christmas 
Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit; in no case should 
it be earlier than December 22 or later than the 27th—in the Rocky Moun- 

tains and westward, December 20 to 25. Without wishing to appear ungrateful 
to those contributors who have assisted in making the Census so remarkably 
successful, lack of space compels us to ask each census-taker to send only one 
census. Furthermore, much as we should like to print all the records sent, this 
year space is strictly limited and it will be possible to publish only those which 
seem to us to contribute most to a survey of winter bird-life. Preference will, 
as heretofore, be given to reports which follow prescribed rules most carefully. 
A census-walk should last four hours at the very least, and an all-day one is far 
preferable, as one can then cover more of the different types of country in his 
vicinity, and thus secure a list more indicative of the birds present. Each 
report must cover one day only, that all the censuses may be comparable. 

Bird clubs taking part are requested to compile the various lists obtained 
by their members and send the result as one census, with a statement of the 
number of separate ones it embraces. It should be signed by all observers who 
have contributed to it. When two or more names are signed to a report, it 
should be stated whether the workers hunted together or separately. Only 
censuses that cover areas that are contiguous and with a total diameter not 
exceeding 15 miles should be combined into one census. 

Each unusual record should be accompanied by a brief statement as to the 
identification. When such a record occurs in the combined list of parties that 
hunted separately, the names of those responsible for the record should be 
given. Reference to the February numbers of Brrp-LorE, 1921-34, will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report that we desire, but those to whom 
none of these issues is available may follow the form given below. The date is 
important, and the species should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List’ with, as exactly as practicable, the number of individuals of each species 
recorded. 


Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tuckahoe and back). Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles on foot. 
Observers together. (Sharp-shinned?) Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 12 (one covey); Herring Gull, 75; 

. Lapland Longspur, 1. Total, 27 species, about 470 individuals. The Longspur was studied 
with 8-power glasses at 30 ft.; blackish breast, reddish nape and other points noted.—J AMES 
Gates and JOHN RAND. 


As many of these records as space will permit will be published in the 
February issue of Brrp-Lore, and it is particularly requested that they be sent 
to the Editor (at the American Museum of Natural History, New York City) 
by the first possible mail. It will save the Editor much clerical labor if the model 
here given and the order of the 1931 A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ be closely followed. 


—WILLIAM Vocr. 
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Motes from Field and Study 


Some Winter Birds of the Lake 
Superior Region 


During the winters of 1932-34 we have had 
some interesting experiences with two species 
of winter birds, the Evening Grosbeak and 
Bohemian Waxwing. The year 1932 brought 
with it a lack of wild fruits, especially moun 
tain-ash berries and maple fruits, much prized 
for food by these two birds. Antic ipating the 
needs of winter visitors from the Far North, 
Mrs 


bird-lovers, began to place food on her win 


Clough Gates, one of our enthusiastic 


dow-ledge for the birds. Almost immediately 
they flew down from the trees and proceeded 
to feed 
get the Waxwings to eat out of her hand, then 


Eventually, Mrs. Gates was able to 


finally to perch on the hand while feeding 
When the window was opened, several of the 
to show the least 


Waxwings, who seemed 


fear, would come inside of the house, but 
would soon go out again, perhaps because the 
food was outside. The children from a near 


by grade school often came to see the birds 


and feed them from their hands. At first 24 
Waxwings but they 
numbers until Mrs. Gates was feeding about 


came, increased in 
140. The Grosbeaks numbered, at first, a 
half-dozen, but finally the flock contained 
24. The food best liked by the Waxwings 
was raisins, with bits of apple for variety. 
Before the flock left, in the Jatter part of 
March, they had consumed eighty pounds 
of raisins. 

The Grosbeaks stayed longer, in fact until 
the Robins returned on April 1. Chopped 
apple and sunflower seed seemed to be the 
favorite food of these visitors. They would 
eat out of the hand but never became quite 
as tame as the Waxwings. They finally left 
for the north about April 15. 

The writer, accompanied by students in 
nature-study classes from the State Teachers’ 
College at Superior, made frequent trips to 
the Gates’ place to feed and observe the birds 
They were extremely happy, plump, and con- 
tented, even though at times the temperature 
registered 15° to 18° below zero for a week. 


EIGHT OF 


140 BOHEMIAN WAXWING GUESTS 
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Notes from Field and Study 


It was an inspiring sight, when the window 
was opened to put out food, to see twenty to 
thirty of these birds dash headlong for the 
window as though they would crash into the 
glass, but only to bring up with a whir just 
in time to escape the impact. Numerous 
slides were made from photographs taken of 
the experiment, which are in use at the local 
college. This year (1933) the crop of wild 
fruits was enormous and the birds failed to 
return as we had hoped. A few came into the 
yard in the early part of the winter but did 
not stay, but several Purple Finches paid 
frequent visits to the lunch-counter 

Imagine our surprise then, when we had 
about given up ever seeing our friends, to 
have a flock of about a hundred appear, this 
time both the Bohemian and his smaller 
relative the Cedar in about equal numbers, 
and begin feeding at the lunch-counter. This 
time only two Grosbeaks came 

The experiment has been an invaluable aid 
and lesson to our school students, showing 
them in a very practical way what can be 
done in feeding winter birds, and also an 
inspiration to us older ones that we will not 
forget—T. J. McCartuy, Superior 
State Teachers’ College, Superior, Wisc 


soon 


Feeding-Stand Notes 


This year, at my feeding stations, IT am 


having two new guests, a hit late—a pair of 
Fox Sparrows with the White-throats and 
Song Sparrows. 

One year we had a Catbird all winter; 
every year, one or two Hermit Thrushes. 

Our other visitors are the usual winter 
Chickadees, Nuthatches, 
Woodpeckers, 


birds—Juncos, 


Downy and Hairy Brown 
Creepers, Kinglets, Goldfinches, and Blue 
Jays. 

We have had Pine Siskins, Purple Finches, 
and once Evening Grosbeaks, but they are 
very rare.—Mary C. Nisset, /rvinglon-on 
Hudsan, N.Y. 


A Blue Heron Incident 


Late this afternoon (August 25, 1934) I 
went in search of Great Blue Herons with two 
companions, Gordon Robson and Donald 


Lewis. We thought it likely that we would 
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find one or two in the small ponds of the 
Schroon Valley. 

We stalked very carefully to the first pond, 
but after careful searching decided that no 
Herons were there. We then continued to 
the next. Creeping through a thicket, I saw 
a Blue Heron near the opposite shore of the 
pond. We passed the field-glasses back and 
forth and watched him fishing for over an 
hour. In that time he slowly walked along 
the opposite shore toward the right. He 
waded in water that was sometimes up to his 
belly. He would stand for awhile with his 
neck straight and vertical, his bill horizontal. 
Then, slowly, his neck would sag and curve 
until the bill was pointed straight down. It 
came within a few inches of the water. Then 
came the quick strike and he would swallow 
the fish. 

In this manner, catching several smal] fish, 
he proceeded along the shore and turned 
toward us. Suddenly his body became rigid, 
the neck stiff and vertical. Then he spread his 
great wings and flew toward us for two or 
three wing-beats, put his feet down in the 
water that was belly deep, and plunged his 
head and neck into the water. It looked more 
like a dive than a Heron-strike. His head and 
about half his neck were submerged for two 
or three seconds. His wings spread again and 
beat and he brought up his head, holding a 
large bullhead. 

It was interesting to watch him for the 
next fifteen minutes. He walked slowly 
through the pond, first one way and then the 
other. Finally he reached the opposite shore 
and laid the fish in the mud. He seemed to be 
resting his neck muscles for a few seconds. 
Then he gave one of his quick stabs and shook 
the fish from his bill. He stood still awhile, 
then stabbed again. After several stabs he 
picked up the large fish and paraded slowly 
back and forth on the shore. In a minute or 
two he laid it down and resumed the stabbing. 

Was he mystified, as he appeared to be? 
Was the fish a great problem, something new 
in his experience? Was it a sporting impulse 
that led him to tackle the large fish he could 
neither swallow nor carry away? He seemed 
to have a justifiable pride in his achievement 
and would rather parade the shore with the 
mandibles than go 


big fish between his 
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back to his routine fishing for small fry. One 
of my companions suggested that he might 
be hoping his mate would happen by and 
admire his prowess. 

We crept closer and were finally so near 
and visible that he dared not linger longer. 
He gripped his prize and rose into the air, 
flew about 20 feet, and then dropped it We 
recovered it, measured it, and had it weighed 
on the scales in the meat-market. It was 
weighed exactly one 


13 inches long and 


pound.—NorMan Lewis, Warrensburg, N.Y. 


Falco rusticolus 


The Black Gyrfalcon 
obsoletus) at Jones Beach, L. I. 


while | was watching 
Busch 
numerous Ducks and Geese in the pond at 


the Jones Beach State Bird Sanctuary, a 


On October 20, 


through a 24-power Terlux glass 


large bird appeared in the air almost a mile 
away to the east. As it flew near the three 


other observers (including Mr. Vogt’s 
assistant) and myself, we tried spotting it 
variously as a Marsh Hawk, Goshawk, or 
Rough-legged Hawk. The bird came nearer 
and nearer to us as it coursed eastward until 
it approached to about fifty yards of us. 
Slow, gliding flight, enormous size, blackish 
color overall—a true bird of night—thor 
oughly uniform dark underparts, long tail, 
pointed wings (with, however, accipitrine 
clippings) earmarked it a Great Falcon. A 
Duck Hawk seen in New York City a few 
days later was much smaller. Examination 
of Black Gyrfalcon skins at the American 
Museum led to increased certainty. 

It was a pity that at Jones Beach (even 
though Peterson’s ‘Field Guide’ helped the 
identification) the Falcon was wending its 
way westward not to return, and eventually 
I think there 
can be no doubt as to its generic classifica 


The bird did 
not return and has probably sought more or 


got between us and the sun. 
tion and little as to its color. 


better Ducks elsewhere commensurate with 
an arctic appetite-James W. Lang, St 


James, L. 1. 


A Coos Bay Screech Owl 


A farmer near Coos Bay left a milk-can 
with a small amount of milk in it setting on 
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his porch over night. When he went to get 
it in the morning, the head of a Screech Owl 
peered forlornly up at him from out of the 
milk. While not deep enough to drown him, 
he was a thoroughly saturated little Owl. 
After being washed and dried he was placed 
under the heater. Instead of reviving he 
seemed completely overcome, and for a time 
had all the appearance of having gone to rest 
with his forefathers. But evening came on 
and he suddenly sat up and began to fluff 
himself and eye his environment with suspi- 
cion. He finally flew to a shelf and took on 
added dignity with this more natural eleva- 
tion. He seemed to realize that up to now 
he had not appeared at his best and wished 
to re-establish himself. Snow lay on the 
ground, and it was thought best to keep him 
for a few days, so food became a problem. 
Canned meat did not agree with him at all. 
Liver, cubed and placed on a shelf in the 
room where he was left at night, was gone in 
the morning. Not able to eat it all, he had 
tucked the surplus under the edge of a floor 
mat and in the crevice of a shelf-support. 

Mice were sought but, seemingly, had 
heard how popular they were and had left. 
A mole was caught and the hind-quarters 
left where he could see them. At sight of the 
fur-clad food an electric change took place 
in the little Owl. The eyes, always of a mes 
meric quality, glowed with a burning yellow 
flame, and the small body seemed to take on 
an air of menace. Floating to the higher 
shelf, he barely took time to turn and focus 
himself for the plunge, then shot down, his 
talons aiming swift and true. It was easy 
to see moles had been a part of his accus 
tomed diet. He peeled the skin from the 
mole as easily as you would peel an orange. 

Juncos were feeding on the front porch, 
and he was placed in the window where he 
might see them. This vision of gastronomic 
possibilities was almost more than one small 
Owl could stand. He gazed hungrily at them, 
uttering little yearning whvo-oo’s, and finally 
turned his eyes upward to the watching 
woman in a quaint appeai. Here, however, 
he was denied satisfaction. He might look 
over into the promised land of delectable 
Juncos but he must content himself with 
moles and liver. 
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He had one odd characteristic. He enjoyed 
walking about on the floor, and when he did 
so, instead of watching the feet of those 
about him which it seems his instinct of self- 
preservation would have compelled him to 
do, he settled his round little head back on 
his shoulders and intently followed the faces 
of the family as they moved about. 

In a few days he was freed and for six 
weeks nothing more was seen of him. But an 
unusual snow came, and, one evening, on 
the clothes-line, sat a Owl 
plainly wishful for warmth and food. The 


small brown 
door was opened and straight and true went 
the Owl under the heater. Being warmed, 
he flew with old-time intimacy to the shelf 
above and at night took as his due the rations 
provided. 

Last winter was unusually mild, and wild 
creatures must have fared comfortably for 
no small-eared Owl came to claim food and 
shelter. But the members of the family like 
to think, as they hear the soft tremolo cry of 
a near-by Screech Owl, that he is never far 
afield from the refuge he knows to be there. 
While he may consider them too conservative 
in the matter of Juncos, yet liver and moles 
are very acceptable in time of famine 
OLIVER BARBER, Marshfield, Ore. 


A Study of the Bewick Wren 


(See also Birp-Lore, Sept.—Oct., 1934, p. 301) 


This summer I found, on July 11, Bewick’s 
Wren nesting 2 miles west of St. Clairsville, 
Ohio. 
who were nearly ready to leave the nest. 
Deciding to find the intervals at which the 
young were fed, I timed the adults for four 


This brood consisted of four young 


periods of one hour each on three different 
days, with the following results: 

First day: Rain almost constantly. Fed 
13 times at an average of 4.61 minutes. 

Second day: A.M., fed 24 times at average 
intervals of 2.50 minutes; P.M., fed 19 times 
at average intervals of 3.15 minutes. 

Third day: a.m., fed 23 times at average 
intervals of 2.61 minutes. 

The average interval was 3.04 minutes; 
the longest interval was 15 minutes; the 
shortest interval was 4 minute. 

Assuming that the feeding was done only 
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13 hours per day, 256 trips were made daily. 
If young were in nest only twelve days, this 
would mean about 3072 insects were con 
sumed in addition to what the adults ate. 
The food for the young seemed to consist 
mostly of green worms with a few moths 
and caterpillars. Obviously this destruction 
of insect life must have been very beneficial 
to the near-by apple orchard—M. B. 
Skxaccs, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Sliding Food-Stand 


I am enclosing a picture of a Downy 
Woodpecker perched on a suet-feeder that 
I have made on my porch. I have built a 
kitchen 


permitting my youngsters to see the birds at 


second feeder at a window, this 


close range. The bar on which the suet is 
tied is one-inch material. I drilled a sma!l 
hole through each end of this bar for the 
clothes-line wire to pass through. If the bar 
slips down, a wedge can be made from a 
match or a sliver of wood. Put the wedge 
alongside the wire in the drilled hole and 


DOWNY 
FEEDER WHICH IS ARRANGED TO 
SLIDE UP AND DOWN 


WOODPECKER AT SUET 
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adjust to whatever height is wanted. My 
purpose in using this type of feeder is to pre 
vent cats or dogs from bothering the suet 
and to give the birds more security from 


prowlers.—Epwin J. Copprnc, Arcadia, Mo. 


Greenland Wheatear in Western 
New York 


On October 1, 1934, this bird was observed 
on the outskirts of Rochester by D. Rommel, 
C. Barg, and H. Miller 


vation for over half an hour, and all identify 


It was under obser 
ing marks were carefully noted. Especially 
noticeable were the white rump and base of 
tail, and the black end of the tail narrowly 
tipped with buff 
This is the first record of this bird for 
Monroe County, and we believe only the 
fifth for New York State, the last being in 


1885 H. S. Mitier, Rochester, N.Y. 


A Cactus Wren Roosting in a 
Verdin’s Nest 


I can find no published report of a Cactus 
Wren usurping another bird’s roosting nest, 
so perhaps the following notes will be of 
interest 

On the evening of May 13, 1934, I noticed 
a typical Verdin’s nest in a catclaw bush 
near the bank of’ Rillito Creek, about 5 miles 
northeast of Tucson, Ariz. As I approached 
I saw the tail of a Cactus Wren in the open 
ing of the nest. I gave it a gentle pull and 
elicited a sound of bill-snapping. There was 
no movement, however, so [ pulled again. 
This time the bird suddenly flew out from 
another opening in the top of the nest. 
that the 
entrance had been enlarged to accommodate 
the much larger bulk of the Wren. Since the 
interior was too small, the Wren may also 


[Examination of the nest showed 


have poked the hole in the top of the nest to 
provide more room, though it is possible that 
the nest had already been damaged when 
the Wren took it over. 

On May 14 and 30 I visited the nest again 
and found the Wren still in possession. All 


visits were made after sunset, and in the 
dusk I could not be sure if the bird was an 
adult or young of the year, though one 
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fleeting glimpse gave me the impression that 
the underparts were almost unmarked as in 
young birds. 

No further visits were made until June 13, 
1934. On this evening, to my surprise, an 
Arizona Verdin (A uriparus flaviceps flaviceps) 
flew out. The upper hole of the nest had 
been lightly roofed over, but the lower 
entrance seemed unchanged. Seven more 
visits were made up to July 26, the Verdin 
being found at home on five of the visits. 
After July 26 the bird was not seen again, 
and the nest is now vacant.—-A. H. ANDER- 


SON, Tucson, Aris. 


Snow Buntings at a Feeding Station 


Last winter I had a flock of 20 or more 
Snow Buntings at my feeding station for two 
weeks, and one kept coming after the others 
left (they fed right under my parlor window). 
He doesn’t come to eat any more, but on 
April to I saw him in a near-by field and 
yesterday morning (April 12) he was perched 
on the garage roof. Isn’t this rather late for 
a Snow Bunting?—-Cuar es ALLEN, Leomin- 
ster, Mass. 

A Cardinal Caller 

For the past three years a pair of Cardinals 
have come regularly to our window feeding 
station. We never tried to get friendly with 
them. It was the heavy snows of last winter 
that made them tame. 

With the advent of the nesting season, Mr. 
Cardinal developed a game—a game he now 
plays with us several times a day. He 
arrives at the feeding station. He finds no 
seed—that is our part of the game. He 
starts a loud chipping. If that fails to bring 
forth seed, he has recourse to a sure-fire 
He lets go with a loud, violent 
series of ‘yodels.’ It That 
‘yodel’ brings us to the window with seed. 

We then go through a regular ritual. We 
push open the screen and say to him, “So 


method. 
is irresistible. 


you want something to eat, do you?” At 
which he flies, and clings, Flicker-like, to a 
stone porch pillar some 6 feet distant. But 
coincident with the closing of the screen, he 
is back on the platform hulling a sunflower 
seed. A bright, vivacious eyeful—EmILir 
D. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Notes from Field and Study 


Evening Grosbeak Guests 


Since it has been suggested that my ex- 
perience with Evening Grosbeaks might well 
constitute a record for numbers for this far 
north in New England, I am sending in this 
report. 

After about a year’s effort to attract birds 
to feeding-tables set with sunflower seed and 
suet at our new home here on a most un 
promising site on what is aptly called Sand 
Hill, we saw our first pair of Evening Gros 
beaks in a tree far back of the house one of 
the last days of last January. Praying for a 
closer acquaintance, we did everything we 
could think of to increase the attractiveness 
the following 


of our feeding-tables, with 


results (we did not count them every morn 
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ing): February 2, 4; February 4, 7; February 
5, 14 (10° below zero); February 7, 27 (20° 
below zero); February 9, 35; February 11, 
45; February 13, 45; February 16, 62. And 
we continued to have them—males and 
females in about equal numbers, but gradu- 
ally decreasing, through February 26, 55; 
March 13, 38; April 11, 25; until May 12, 
when the last one left. 

After the first day all came fearlessly to 
feed upon and around one large 5 x 3-foot 
feeding-table laid on boxes on an open back 
porch. We sleep on an open porch directly 
above, and I assure you it gives you quite a 
thrill to wake up and see 62 Evening Gros 
beaks looking down upon you from a tree a 
few feet away.—C. H. Forsyru, Hanover, 
N. Hi. 


BLACK RAIL ON NEST. (Found by Roy C. Hallman) 
Photographed by S. A. Grimes, Brevard County, Florida, July 23, 1933 
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CIV. August 15 to October 15, 1934 


Records from many parts of the country 
leave little doubt that this period has wit 
nessed one of the heaviest shore-bird migra- 
tions in many years. The ‘no hunting’ 
recommendations of the Biological Survey 
to the Advisory Board, Federal Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, encourage conservationists 
in their hope that these birds will be per 
mitted to consolidate their gains. It is 
impossible to regard the water-fowl situation 
with the same equanimity, especially as 
Northeast, Black 


Duck, for some years a buffer between the 


regards the where the 


guns and less prosperous species, seems 
generally conceded to be ‘off’? in numbers. 
Birp-LORE correspondents can perform a 
useful function, during the winter months, 
by supplying accurate data on the Ducks 
and Geese of their respective regions 

Boston ReGion.—The weather along the 
coast may be described thus: unseasonably 
cold, wind easterly continuously, very little 
sunshine, and plenty of rain. In the Con 
necticut Valley, late August was unusually 
cold, September warm and wet, and October 
cold, with frosts, but favorable winds. 

The shore-bird flight, except on the outer 
Cape, was the best in ten years. Thirty 
species were listed in Essex County, where 
the number of Knots was prodigious and 
Western 
and Stilt Sandpipers were relatively common 


where Dowitchers were abundant. 


everywhere; of the latter, 20 were banded at 
the Austin Station. Mr. Griscom found a 
Ruff on the Parker River marshes on August 
22 and a Hudsonian Godwit in Ipswich on 
September 9 

At Revere, 2 Marbled Godwits appeared 
on August 21 (Clark and Perry) and lingered 
throughout the month. Other records were: 
2, Pine Pt., Maine, August 29 (Mr. and Mrs. 
C. K. Nichols); 1, Ipswich, September 9, and 
1, Monomoy, September to (Griscom); 1, 
Eastham, September 20 (Dr. Richardson); 
and 2, North Eastham, October 10 to 14 
(Hinchman and Low) 


More Willets were seen in Essex County 
after the previous late date, September g, 
than the total number in any previous year, 
and they lingered there until October 2 and 
on the Cape until October 11. The reports 
are so many that only the largest flocks can 
be mentioned: 7, West Newbury, August 16; 
8, Revere, August 26; 8, North Eastham, 
August 30; 7, Monomoy, September 3; 9, East 
ham, September 5; 6, Essex County, Septem 
ber 15; and 30, Eastham, September 20, etc. 
Black-bellied 
came through in good numbers, but Golden 


Semipalmated and Plover 
were scarce, only 7 being reported from the 
mainland and a few on Martha’s Vineyard. 

A second record for the Yellow-nosed 
Albatross in Maine is reported in The Auk 
(Vol. 51, 1934, p. 507). Many Sooty and 
Greater Shearwaters and one Cory’s (Gris 
com) were found off Chatham on September 
10, but Wilson’s Petrel were scarce. 

A good flight of the three Scoters is in 
Ducks 
appeared in any numbers. Local Blacks are 


progress but the other have not 


normal, but the northern birds have not 
arrived. Early dates are, 3 American Mer 
gansers, Mystic Lake, October 15 (Dr. 


Maynard); and 100 Scaup, Newburyport, 
October 2 (Griscom). Eliot 
Shoveller at Northampton, September 6, 
and a Gadwall at Hadley, September 28. 
Pigeon Hawks are coming through in fair 


identified a 


numbers but Sparrow Hawks are few. Two 
Rough-legs appeared early—October 14, at 
Holyoke (Eliot). Three Duck Hawks were 
noted and a Short-eared Owl was found at 
Provincetown, October 13 (Miss Snow). 

A Red Phalarope was seen at Ipswich on 
September 3 (Miss Snow); 2 Wilson’s 
banded at North Eastham in September; 
and Northerns were common off the coast. 

September 2, Gloucester (Griscom), and 
October 12, Provincetown (Hinchman and 
Low), are unusual dates for the Glaucous 
Gull. A Gull-billed Tern is reported at 
West Tisbury on September g (Mrs. 5. 
Wakeman). Black Terns were few this fall. 
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We have reports of 3 Arkansas Kingbirds: 
Newbury, September 4 (Clark and Perry); 
Maine, 10 (Miss 
Tousey); and North Eastham, October 4 
(Hinchman and Low). An Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher in Lynnfield on August 14 is the first 
fall record in nine years for Essex County 
(Griscom). 

The small-bird flight (Warblers, Vireos, 
Sparrows, etc.) has been almost non-existent 
in eastern New England. On Cape Cod the 


Somesville, September 


Pine Warblers were very prolific this summer. 
Recently White-crowned and White-throated 
Sparrows have begun to come through in fair 
numbers, and there has been a small flight of 
Black-throated Blue Warblers and a dribble 
of Juncos. 

Mr. Conkey was impressed by the numbers 
of Black-throated Green Warblers at Ware, 
The 
latter was flooded with birds, listing 108 
species on October 7 to 12. 
numerous Cape May Warblers, 8 dates for 
the Tennessee, and 3 for the Orange-crowned, 
and the first fall date, September 1, for the 
Blue-wing. 


as was Prof. Eliot in Northampton. 


These included 


A Blue Grosbeak appeared in a trap at 
the Austin Station on October 1, and 4 Clay- 
colored Sparrows were banded on the follew- 
ing dates: September 29, October 3 (2), and 
October 17 (Hinchman and Low)—3 later 
verified by Austin, Jr. The only four previous 
records for New England were two birds 
collected and two banded at the same station 
during the fall of 1930, by Austin, Jr. (Auk, 
Vol. 48, 1931, p. 126).—SetH H. Low, 
North Eastham, Cape Cod, Mass. 


New York Recion.—A glance at the end 
of this report will show the extraordinary 
number of unusual birds 
dates noted in the region during the period 


and occurrence 
of August 15 to October 15. Lack of space 
makes extended comment impossible; the 
frequent repetition of September g records 
indicates, however, the effects of the tropical 
storm that lashed Long Island with a 65-mile 
wind—apparently leaving few traces on the 
New Jersey coast—on September 8. 

Mr. Urner reports, on the water-fowl 
situation, “Fair numbers of Black Ducks 
bred about Barnegat this summer, but the 
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October census of the Bay was the lowest 
since my census started in 1927450; the 
seven-year October average, 1040; the lowest 
previous, 800. Baldpate and Green-winged 
Teal up this year, Pintail about even. The 
total for all Ducks in October is 812, the 
lowest since the count began.” At the Jones 
Beach State Bird Sanctuary the Black Duck 
count, as this is written, is 60 per cent below 
last year’s, although here, too, Baldpate and 
Green-wings are more numerous. 

A portion of the interesting material sub- 
mitted by correspondents includes the 
following records: Pied-billed Grebe, nested 
near Somers 


“4 young repeatedly seen” 
(J. and R. Kuerzi); Sooty Shearwater, Jones 
Beach, September 9 (Cruickshank, Mr. and 
Mrs. Murdock); Greater Shearwater, same 
place and date (Breslau and Sedwitz); 
Cory’s Shearwater, 3 off Moriches 
Inlet, August 31 (Cobb and Wilcox); Gannet, 
Moriches Inlet, September 16 (Sedwitz, 
etc.); Snowy Egret, 3, Jones Beach, August 
28 (J. and R. Kuerzi), 1, September 9 
(Matuszewski, Woodmere Bird Club, etc.); 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron, Jones Beach, 
August 24 (Moore, Vogt), same place Sep 


miles 


tember 9 (Matuszewski, etc.) and September 
10 (Vogt); Snow Goose, 5 immature on 
Oceanside Golf Links from October 5 (Wein 
berger) to 17 (Vogt), the birds accompanied 
by a broken-legged individual that may be 
a cross with the Blue Goose, and 2 birds, 
Barnegat, October 14 (Urner); Turkey Vul- 
ture, 19, over the extreme northern boundary 
of Putnam Co., October 2 (Frost); a Black 
Vulture, field-marks carefully noted by an 
observer who is familiar with the Turkey 
Vulture, October 12 (Bohn); 
Rough-legged Hawk, Jones Beach, October 
12 (Cobb, Maynard, Vogt). 


Bayside, 


Also observed .were Clapper Rail, with 3 
downy young, Baxter Inlet, Bronx, August 
22, 23 (P. P. Malley); Yellow Rail, Bayside, 
September 19, “flushed twice in a dry 
pasture” (Bohn); Black Rail, Jones Beach, 
September 29 (Matuszewski); Golden Plover, 
at numerous places on Long Island from 
September 1, 50, Mecox Bay (Helmuth, J. 
T. Nichols, Wilcox) to September 16, 50 
birds in the same place (Breslau, Sedwitz, 


etc.); Baird’s Sandpiper, Jones Beach, 
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August 25 (Evans, Lawn, Vogt); Marbled 
Godwit, Moriches Inlet, August 20 (Cobb), 
4, Jones Beach, September 6 (K. Browning, 
Oboiko, J. and R. Kuerzi), 5, September 15, 
Sedwitz); Wilson’s 
Phalarope, numerous records along Jones 
Beach from August 26 (Vogt) to September 
9 (Matuszewski); Northern Phalarope, Jones 
Beach, (Farley, Herbert, 
Vogt) and Newark Marshes, September 18 
(Edwards, J 
Jaeger, Jones Beach, 
Moriches Inlet, September 16 
Gull-billed 
(Matuszewski 


same place (Breslau, 


September 16 
and R. Kuerzi); Parasitic 
September g and 
(Breslau, 
Beach, 
others), 
Sed 


Sedwitz); Tern, Jones 


September 9 and 


Sagaponac, September 16 (Breslau, 
witz); Forster’s Tern, several, Jones Beach, 
September g (Woodmere Bird 


Club and others), 30, Moriches Inlet, Sep- 


Academy 


tember 16 (Breslau, Sedwitz); Caspian Tern, 
September g-—the birds generally dis 
tributed along Long Island and observed by 
many people, one picked up dead at Jones 
Beach that had been banded in Michigan, 
1931 to October 14, Jones Beach (Breslau, 
Sedwitz, Vogt). 

Three downy young Black Skimmers were 
discovered on Jones Beach on August 18 by 
the writer; this constitutes the first breeding 
record for Long Island, and perhaps for the 
State, though there is an unsubstantiated 
report that the birds bred on Fisher’s Island 
in 1919. September 3, one over the Hudson, 
off Englewood (Cruickshank); September 9, 
110 along Jones Beach (Breslau, Sedwitz) 
and numbers farther east (Wilcox, Walker, 
etc.); Arkansas Beach, 
August 28 (J. and R. Kuerzi, Vogt) to Sep- 
tember 3 (Vogt), September 9 (Cruickshank, 
Vogt) and Wantagh, September 12 (Man- 
gels); Mockingbird, September 9, Moriches 
Inlet (Walker, Wilcox) and near St. Ray 
Bronx (Malley); Blue 


gray Gnatcatcher, Newark Meadows, August 


Kingbird, Jones 


mond’s Cemetery, 


21 (Rebell), Central Park, September 7 
(Carleton), Jones Beach, September 9 
(Cruickshank); Migrant Shrike, “first in 


8 years in Dutchess Co.,” near Pine Plains 
on August 30 (Frost), and many Long Island 
records; Philadelphia Vireo, Central Park, 


September 7 (Carleton); Bay-breasted 


Warbler, September 9, Jones Beach (Cruick- 
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shank); British Goldfinch, Garden City, 
September 12 (Matuszewski); Lark Sparrow, 
the second for the year, Roosevelt Memorial 
Sanctuary, Oyster Ray, September 2 (Dr 
Swope); and the’ Clay-colored Sparrow, care 
fully observed during half an hour, Jones 
Beach, September 30 (Breslau, Sedwitz). 
WituiAmM Voct, Wantagh, N.Y. 


ReGIon.—Humid, 
throughout 


PHILADELPHIA hot, 
rainy weather prevailed the 
period until October when brisk northwest 
winds and bright sunshine brought a change. 

The Black Terns present 
during the late summer vary greatly from 
Unusual numbers appeared 


numbers of 


year to year. 
this summer: August 26, Bridgeport, N. J., 
25; September 1, Bridgeport, N. J., 50; 
August 26, Brigantine, N. J., 50; September 
15, Brigantine, N. J., 50. 

Great Black-backed 
observed along the New Jersey coast all 
summer. The highest number seen in one 
day was 7 at Beach Haven (Urner). Sing:e 
the same point: 


Gulls have been 


birds were reported at 
1, August 20 (Worth); 1, September 22 
(Potter); 2, Brigantine Inlet, September 2 
(Worth). 

A much more surprising record is that of 
a Lesser Black-backed Gull seen under very 
favorable conditions at Beach Haven, N. J., 
on September 9 (Edwards and Urner). The 
yellow legs and smaller size compared with 
the Great Black-backed Gull were the main 
identification marks. 

Local bird students have been very much 
interested in the new wild-life sanctuary, 
‘Hawk Mountain,’ at Drehersville, Pa. The 
mountain has been for many years a great 
center for slaughtering migrating Hawks. 
been killed there every 

Pough estimated that 

Now, through the 
Edge, this slaughter 


Thousands have 


year. Last year, 
25,000 were destroyed. 
efforts of Mrs. C. N. 
has been stopped. 
October 7, ten or more observers standing 
on a rocky point of the mountain, saw the 
following birds of prey during a period of 
two hours: Turkey Vulture, 12; Sharp 
shinned Hawk, 41; Cooper’s Hawk, 15; Red 
tailed Hawk, 5; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 


Golden Eagle, 1; Bald Eagle, 1; Marsh 
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Hawk, 2; Osprey, 8; Duck Hawk, 1; Pigeon 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2. Maurice Broun, 
who is guarding the mountain, reported 22 
Bald Eagles and a flight of 400 Hawks, the 
majority of which were Broad-winged Hawks, 
on September 27. Curiously enough, in spite 
of the Hawks, Ruffed Grouse are frequently 
seen and heard there. 

Northwest 
brought large Hawk flights to Cape May, 


winds during early October 


N. J. Gunners reported some 500 killed on 
October 12. 
were apparently most common 


On this date, Pigeon Hawks 
Within one 
hour, 50 were observed by the writer. 

Other records of interest: Cape May, N. 
J., August 26, Olive-sided Flycatcher; August 
13, Stilt Sandpiper, 12; 
Migrant Shrike; September 6, Bald Eagle, 9 
(Roland). Brigantine, N. J., Marbled God 
wit, August 21 and 28 (Marburger); Sep 


September 16, 


tember 9, Caspian Tern, 5 (Worth); August 
25, Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 7; Sep 
Wilson’s 
N. J., September 22, American Egrets, 200 
(Potter). Chincoteague Island, Va., Septem- 


tember 15, Plover. Bridgeport, 


ber 22, Wood Ibis (Reimann).—JuLIAN K. 
POTTER, Collingswood, | ie 
WASHINGTON (D. C.) Recron.—August 


and September of 1934 produced in the 
Washington Region nothing much out of the 
ordinary in an ornithological way. Fluctua- 
tions in numbers of birds were only normal, 
and nothing unusual was observed in migra 
tion. The weather broke all records for rain 
during the month of September, and the 
bird-life was, perhaps, somewhat depressed 
thereby, as there did not seem to be so much 
activity as is commonly the case during this 
month. 

An early autumn arrival was the Savannah 
by A. 5 
Duvall, at Beltsville, Md., on September 21; 


Sparrow, which was observed 
also an early Semipalmated Sandpiper was 
seen on August 14 at Four-Mile Run, Va., 
by William B. McIlwaine, Jr. The American 
Egrets and Little Blue Herons were present 
along the Potomac River all through this 
period, at times abundant, but apparently 
The 
Snowy Egret was seen by Mcllwaine, at 
Four-Mile Run, Va., on August 23. He also 


not so numerous as in some years. 
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noted the Least Bittern several times during 
the month of August along Hunting Creek 
and at Four-Mile Run, Va. On September 
26, he reported the Cape May Warbler, the 
Yellow-throated Warbler, the Canadian 
Warbler, and Solitary Vireo between Alex- 
andria and Mt. Vernon, Va.; on September 
27 a flight of some 300 Yellow-legs in small 
flocks was noted by him in the same area. 

A Barred Owl was heard hooting in Wash- 
ington, near the National Zodlogical Park, 
on September 28. The Eastern Kingbird 
was also noted in the city on August 5. 
Between August 1 12 many 
flocks of Purple Martins were observed flying 


and August 


over the city as they converged toward their 
roost late in the day. This has for many 
years been a regular practice of birds of this 
species from July to early September, and is 
one of the interesting ornithological sights 
of the city. The Northern Blue Jay is now 
one of the common birds in the city of 
Washington and can be seen every day, 
particularly in the late summer. It is appar- 
ently steadily increasing in numbers. The 
same is true of the Eastern Nighthawk, which 
was seen almost daily during the first three 
weeks of August. 

A trip to the Lower Patuxent River, in 
Maryland, which is the first large stream 
north of the Potomac River, revealed, on 
August 31, the presence of the Bobolink in 
The Purple 
Martin was also common, as well as the 


the marshes along the river. 


Indigo Bird, the latter rather unusually so. 
On the same day, 6 Black Vultures were seen 
at Owensville, near the mouth of the Patuxent 
River, roosting on the top of a barn in com- 
pany with several Eastern Turkey Vultures. 
Three on South 
Beach, near Chesapeake Beach, Md., and 
2 Common Terns were noted at the same 


Least Terns were seen 


place. 

While bird-song has not been unusually 
frequent during the months of August and 
September, the Red-eyed Vireo was heard 
singing on August 19, the Scarlet Tanager in 
the city of Washington on September 15, 
and the White-eyed Vireo on August 31 
along the Patuxent River. 

The influx 
Ducks, along the Potomac River has been 


of water-fowl, particularly 


Ww 
~I 
to 


very slight during these two months, and the 
only water-fowl noted have been the Mallard 
and the Black Duck 
only a very few individuals have put in their 
Harry C 


and of both of these 
appearance OBERHOLSER, Bio 
logical Survey, Washington, D.C 

PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) ReGion.—This has 
been a period of normal temperatures and 
little rainfall—until October 4 to 5, when all 
the 
broken by a precipitation of 17.27 inches in 


records of local weather office were 
24 hours 

The long spells of fair weather offered 
unobstructed passage for the hosts of trans 
Gulf migrants, and many species have passed 
without stopping, a condition far from ideal 
for the observer, who must depend upon 
swell his lists of 


inclement weather to 


transients. Incoming winter visitants are 
arriving about on time 

The only species so far to appear earlier 
than ever before noted is the Blue-headed 
Vireo, seen on the 


earliest ever recorded in the State. Other 


October 7—possibly 


interest include: Ruddy Turn- 
t (McClanahan); Water- 
Thrush, September 8 (Kingsbery); Marsh 


arrivals of 


stone, September 


Hawk, September 17; Catbird, September 


23; Pigeon Hawk (rare), September 29; 
Double-crested Cormorant, Phoebe, Tree 
Swallow (irregular), Magnolia Warbler, 


Palm Warbler (subsp.?), Ovenbird (irregu- 
lar), and Savannah Sparrow, October 7 (the 
last two reported by Kingsbery and Wicke); 
House Wren (subsp.?), October 10; Olive 
backed Thrush and Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
(rare), October 13 (Wicke); and Pied-billed 
Grebe, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, and Swamp 
Sparrow, October 14 

An adult male Cerulean Warbler, seen on 
\ugust 26, was only the third noted in this 
region in more than 18 years. A Hudsonian 
Curlew, reported on September 3 (Wicke), 
is only the second ever known here in fall, 
although the species is occasionally seen in 
spring. A flock of 50 Cormorants, reported 
on September 17 in eastwardly flight along 
the coast (McClanahan), may have been the 
Florida form (never definitely recorded from 
this region) since the Double-crested does 


not arrive before October. On September 8, 
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Mrs. A. L. Whigham, of Century, reported 
having “entertained” a Virginia Rail in her 
chicken-yard for several hours—by far the 
earliest known occurrence of this species in 
the State. A’ small flock of Red-breasted 
Mergansers, reported on September 15 (T. 
W. Harris), were so far in advance of the 
usual arrival date of this species that they 
were probably summering birds, a few of 
which are occasionally. noted. 

Departure dates of outgoing migrants 
include: Prothonotary Warbler (uncommon 
this year), last seen on August 26; Cabot’s 
and Least Terns, September 3 (Wicke); 
Acadian Flycatcher and Purple Martin, 
September 8 (Kingsbery); Little Blue Heron, 
September 22; Pectoral Sandpiper, Septem- 
Kingbird, September 27; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird and Parula Warbler, 
October 7 (Kingsbery and Wicke); Wood 
Thrush and Hooded Warbler, October 10 
(Wicke); and Red-eyed Vireo and Redstart, 
October 14. 

A pair of Bald Eagles, known to have laid 
eggs every year by the first week in Novem- 
ber, had already returned to the vicinity of 
the nest by the last week of September. On 


ber 23; 


September 30, McClanahan reported having 
seen them in mating flight. 

A bird-group as typical of the pine woods 
as is the Chickadee-Titmouse partnership 
and their followers of the deciduous woods 
is the Bluebird group. By August 19 they 
had already begun to gather—Bluebirds, 
Pine Warblers, and Brown-headed Nut- 
hatches—to be joined later upon arrival by 
Palm Warblers, Field and Chipping Spar- 
rows, and a few House Wrens. 

In a flock of Black-bellied Plovers, seen 
on September 29, two birds still wore many 
black feathers of their nuptial plumage. 
Francis M. Weston, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

OBERLIN (OnT0) ReGION.—In this im- 
mediate region the season has progressed 
evenly and mildly with no sharp storms and 
no bad weather. The White-throated Spar- 
rows were the most numerous of any one 
species. On several days the Kinglets were 
abundant. The Warblers were very scatter 
ing, the Myrtle being the most common. 
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Oberlin has for many years been noted for 
the great flocks of Bronzed Grackles coming 
into the town and college campus in the 
evenings to roost. The last few years they 
have been accompanied, and often out- 
numbered, by the Starlings. This year there 
has been no flocking at all, at least on the 
west side of town. Just one small flock of 
Grackles paused here for a few minutes one 
morning. 

From Canton, Ball reported that the fall 
migration of Nighthawks came chiefly from 
September 5 to 9. Blackburnian Warblers 
were very common this fall. He sent a fine 
report of migrating birds, mostly Warblers, 
by Howard Braun, who has continued his 
fine work of trapping and banding Warblers 
through the present season. More than half 
of the northern Warblers were reported on 
their way south during August. The records 
for this movement were very uniform across 
the State. 

Kellogg reports a Mockingbird seen in 
southwestern Lorain County, September 19 
to 23. Reports of Lincoln’s Sparrow are 
becoming quite common. He reports the 
Black-crowned Night Heron at the marshes 
near Venice. 

Campbell, of Toledo, sent in the largest 
list of birds for the period, 178 species. He 
reports the American Egret present to 
September 30 and the Snowy Egret on the 
oth and 15th. The following were the out 
standing records: Duck Hawk; Pigeon Hawk, 
September 30; Baird’s Sandpiper, August 25 
to September 30; Franklin’s Gull, October 7; 
Arkansas Kingbird, September 9; Olive- 
sided Flycatcher, August 23 and 25; and the 
Lapland Longspur, October 14. 

Stewart, Leetonia, reports that the water 
level of the various local lakes has been so 
high that no attraction to the shore-birds 
was presented. For some reason the Warbler 
migration was below par. Each of several 
local lakes had a single American Egret 
during the latter part of the summer. The 
last one was noted on September 14. This 
was very few compared to last year’s records. 

From McLaughlin’s report at Youngstown 
are the following records: a Duck Hawk on 
September 30 in downtown Youngstown 
(Grant Cook); Connecticut Warblers very 


common September 22 to 29; 4 Bald Eagles 
and Bewick’s Wren were real records on 
August 14; there were many White-rumped 
Sandpipers on September 8; a Scaup Duck 
was there all summer; 2 Barn Swallows on 
October 12, a month later than usual; on 
October 13, Juncos, Golden- and Ruby 
crowned Kinglets were common; on October 
13 and 14, large numbers of White-crowned 
Sparrows. 

Dr. Prior, Newark, sent in a large list of 
138 species for the season. Among these 
were Little Blue Herons on August 26 to 
September 30; a few Egrets were present 
several months; 22 Golden Plovers near 
Marblehead on September 2; on September 
2, together with the Campbells of Toledo, 
they found ror species of birds, among them 
rare ones like the White-rumped Sandpiper 
and Baird’s Sandpiper; September 9, Black 
Vulture; Short-eared Owl at Buckeye Lake 
on September 9; Dickcissel, September 2, a 
late date. 

Dr. Prior gave Edward L. Thomas’s list 
of birds seen at the O’Shaughnessy Dam on 
September 23 and 24, among which were the 
following: Northern Phalarope, 1; Dowitcher, 
8; Baird’s Sandpiper, 2; Turnstone, 1; 
Western Sandpiper, 1; Osprey, 1. 

From the new and very active Audubon 
Society of Cuyahoga Falls came interesting 
reports from Miss Alta Smith, O. L. Mitchell, 
and William R. Lodge. Miss Smith’s observa- 
tions were mostly made at Marblehead, and 
the most important of these were of the 
Sandhill Crane at several places on the 
Marblehead peninsula. Mr. Lodge’s most 
interesting record was the finding of a 
Cardinal’s nest with 3 eggs on August 20. 
These hatched on September 1. The nest 
was 38 feet above the ground. The young, 
2 males and 1 female, flew on September 10, 
were seen again on September 23. This is 
his latest date for nesting birds in that 
locality.—Rosert L. Barrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


St. Louis Recion.—Promptly on August 
15 the first of a long series of heavy rains 
drenched this parched and sunbaked section, 
causing the dried-out, dormant, rusty grass 
seemingly to turn green almost over night, 
the woods to take on freshened colorings, the 
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dried creeks and rivers to flow again, and 
although far too many trees had died or were 
too far gone to be saved, now, at the end of 
a mild season, the landscape is more than 
usually brilliant with its fall colorings. 

The most notable fall observation was the 
passing, in St. Louis County, of a flock of 
130 or more Wood Ibises (rare here at any 
time) on August 24. While bird-watching in 
a creek-bed near University City, George 
Foster first saw them as they circled overhead 
and was able to note their decurved bills, 
dark black 


underparts plainly 
Robert Zahn as they disappeared in the 


heads, wing-tips, and white 


They were later seen by 
southeast. On the same day, Roland Dede 


also saw 44 of them, as well as 24 American 


grets, 36 Little Blue Herons, and 2 Ameri 
can Bitterns near Cape Girardeau. Large 


flocks of migrating White Pelicans were also 
noted, 104 on September 23 by R. R. Bright 
at Richmond, too or more by G. E. Moore 
on the 28th as they circled over Lebanon, 
and by J. N. Sussex, north of Kansas City 


and at St. Joseph, where, at the latter place 


they made the river-flats look white. Both 
\merican and Snowy Egrets have been 


reported in gratifying numbers at Fayette 
by William Jenner; at Creve Coeur Lake, St. 
Louis County, by Foster, Zahn, and Miss 
Ernst; a flock of 25 Snowys staying through 
the summer and up to September 15, spend 
ing much time on a favorite sandbar in the 
Meramec River at Jedburg, by L. M. Weber; 
the Snowy Egret at Creve Coeur showing in 
fine contrast with the young Blue Herons 
with which it was feeding. Another out-of 


the-ordinary observation was Long-billed 
Dowitchers on August 22 at Horseshoe Lake, 
Ills., by Foster, Zahn, and Miss Ernst, along 
with Spotted, Pectoral, Solitary, and Least 
Sandpipers. A most disturbing feature con 
nected with the American Egrets that had 
been staying during the summer at City 
Lake, Fayette, was that some persons were 
shooting at them because—of all outlandish 
reasons—the caretaker claimed these birds 
scared the chickens 


Hawks were reported as seen to the num 


ber of 25 at Creve Coeur Lake on September 
30 by the St. Louis Bird Club. The Audubon 
Society of Missouri conducted a State-wide 
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bird census on September 30 in eighteen 
cities and towns, netting 115 different species 
of birds. J. O. Felker and J. P. Stupp, 
Clayton, mention a flock of Blue Jays 
scattered and’ driven off by the lightning 
charge of a Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
who kept them all away from the bird-bath 
until it was ready to depart; also of banding 
Flickers by using flashlights and net after 
these birds had camped for the night under 
the eaves of one of their homes. 

Other reports are: Large flocks of Purple 
Martins which congregated in August at 
Lebanon were gone by the 23d, excepting a 
late brood which left the nesting-box the 
21st, and were last seen on September 2; 
Nighthawks plentiful from August 18 to 
September 18, last date; many Kingbirds up 
to September 4, excepting a single one seen 
on the 27th; Mourning Doves unusually 
numerous, flocks of 100 to r50 in July; Hawks 
few and Ducks almost nil; 50 Snow Geese on 
for summer 
Heron, 


September 22. Last dates 


residents or first arrivals: Green 
September 16; Hummingbird, 23d; Phoebe, 
23d; Crested Flycatcher, 2d; Wood Pewee, 
16th; Catbird, 13th; Brown Thrasher, 22d; 
Vireo, 23d; Summer 17th; Song 
Sparrow, Wilson Snipe and Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 9th; Least Flycatcher and House 
Wren, 20th; Junco, 21st; Fox Sparrow, 30th; 
White-throat and White-crowned Sparrows, 
Oct. 7. By Jenner, Fayette, Least Flycatcher, 
Wilson’s Warbler, Savannah Sparrow, King- 
bird, Barn Swallow, Red-eyed and Warbling 
Vireos, Dickcissel, on September 7; Orchard 
Oriole, 4th; Baltimore Oriole and Purple 


Tanager, 


Martin, sth; Blue-winged Teal, Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher, Prairie Marsh Wren, 
Solitary Sandpiper, Crested Flycatcher, 


Indigo Bunting on 16th; Wood Pewee, Least 
Flycatcher on 30th; Catbird, 29th; Ruby 
throated Hummingbird, October 1; Brown 
Thrasher, 5th; House Wren, 7th; Cormorant, 
Common Mallard, Ring-necked Duck, Scaup 
Duck, Wilson’s Snipe, on 16th; Yellow 
throat, 14th; Nighthawk, oth; Swift, roth. 
A rather late date for the Olive-sided Fly- 
catchers was reported on the Webster Groves 
Nature Study Society’s field-trip on Sep- 
tember 30.—STERLING P. Jones, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 
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MINNESOTA ReEGION.—On the evening of 
August 18 there swept into the state from the 
Canadian Northwest a devastating storm of 
tornado proportions, accompanied by rain, 
hail, and a rapid fall in temperature which 
finaily broke the long period of drought and 
excessive heat of the previous months. Cool 
weather followed, with a record low for 
August of 41.9° at Minneapolis. There has 
been no hot weather since and the rainfall 
for September was nearly 2 inches above the 
normal average. The first general light frost 
occurred on the lowlands on September 5 
and a hard frost on the 21st, but in spite of 
the continued cool weather there has been 
no really killing frost in southern Minnesota 
to the present time. There was a trace of 
snow at Bemidji on the 26th, with tempera- 
tures below freezing in the Red River Valley. 
The first two weeks of October have been 
pleasant ‘Indian Summer’ weather. The 
effect of all the rain was to make the pastures 
and lowlands green as in spring and to raise 
the level of streams and lakes, which, how- 
ever, are settling back to their unprecedented 
low. 

With the exception of several of the usually 
common Sparrows—White-throats and Jun- 
cos—the general agreement of opinion seems 
to be that the migration of land-birds has 
been below normal in numbers. However, 
at Minneapolis there were considerable mixed 
waves of Warblers in mid-September and on 
October 6 and 7. The last consisted largely 
of Myrtles and young Black-polls. 

The following migrants from the North 
have been reported by- several observers as 
arriving in the Twin Cities area at dates 
early enough to be of interest: Hermit 
Thrush, September 9; Gray-cheeked Thrush, 
August 28, earliest; Palm Warbler, Septem- 
ber 1, earliest; Tree Sparrow, October 8; 
Fox Sparrow, September 20; Lincoln’s 
Sparrow, August 22; Lapland Longspur, 
September 30. Average late or latest dates 
are as follows: Wilson’s Phalarope, Septem- 
ber 20, latest (Dr. Prosser); Least Flycatcher, 
September 28; Catbird, September 25; 
Brown Thrasher, October 8; Red-eyed Vireo, 
October 13, latest (Risser); Yellow-throated 
Vireo, September 28; Blue-headed Vireo, 
September 28; Philadelphia Vireo, Septem- 


ber 28, latest (Mrs. Davidson); Warbling 
Vireo, September 28, latest (Mrs. Davidson); 
Ovenbird, October 2; Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, September 28. 

Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of Madison, Lac qui 
Parle County, near the Dakota line, reports 
that migrating Lincoln’s Sparrows were so 
numerous that of 251 birds trapped up to 
September 19, 127 were Lincoln’s. On both 
August 26 and 27, Mrs. Peterson trapped a 
Yellow-breasted Chat and kindly sent one 
of them to the museum where we had only a 
single Minnesota specimen. On September 
22 she found a Mourning Dove’s nest with 
young in the pin-feather stage. 

Mr, Gustav Swanson submitted the 
following records from Cloquet, Carlton 
County, not far from Duluth, which show 
the later nesting-dates from that northern 
locality: August 14, a Chipping Sparrow 
and a Chestnut-sided Warbler feeding young 
out of nest; 16th, Golden-crowned Kinglet 
feeding young; 18th, Northern Yellow-throat 
accompanied by young; 21st, what appeared 
to be a family party of Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets though the nest of this species has 
not yet been found in the state; 29th, a 
female Black-throated Green Warbler accom- 
panied by young. 

Dr. J. H. Leudtke, of Fairmont, Martin 
County, on August 19 found the American 
Egrets again at Rose Lake where they were 
last year. 

Mrs. E. O. Wilson, of Montevideo, 
Chippewa County, in the midst of the worst 
Minnesota drought and heat area, writes 
that many nesting birds met with disaster 
the past summer. Nests were often aban- 
doned, clutches of eggs were small, and young 
died, apparently from heat and lack of food. 
She observed adults that seemed to be 
crazed by the excessive heat, killing their 
young in the nest and attacking other young 
birds in a frantic, vicious manner. When the 
nesting season- was over there were fewer 
young birds than usual. 

The State Game and Fish Department has 
received so many reports of scarcity or 
greatly reduced numbers of Ring-necked 
Pheasants that it has reduced the open 
season to about one-half (g days) of what 
was intended. Weather conditions during 
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the nesting season are supposed to be 
responsible. As the fall came on, the Ruffed 
Grouse began to disappear in the north 
woods, as had been predicted by Dr. Green, 
the low period in their cycle being about due 
caused by the spread of tularemia. 
Except at concentration points, duck- 
hunters have found the birds scarce. Mal 
lards and Pintails have been the commonest 
species. Several hundred Blue-winged ‘eal 
lived in peace along a portion of the north 
shore of lower Lake Minnetonka during 
September and many were still there at the 
close of this period, having been joined in 
early October by great rafts of migrating 
Coots.—Tuos. S. Roperts, Director, Museum 
of Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
DENVER Recion.—Since August 15 this 
area has had very little inclement weather, 
though the first days of September were 
chilly and rainy. The combination brought 
with it a steady trickle of Robins from the 
adjacent hills and the north, but there have 
been no waves of migrants as often is the case. 
There influx of 
Ducks and other water-birds into this region 


has been a remarkable 
during the past two months, some Duck 
species arriving unusually early; on Septem- 
ber 3 a lake south of the city had on its sur 
face large rafts, some of which were especially 
early comers. Categorically, the following 
species were noted: Mallard, Bluebill, Spoon- 
bill, Blue-winged Teal, Redhead, Ruddies, 
and Pintails. Coots also were present in 
large numbers. At the same place and time, 
Great Blue Herons, Solitary Sandpipers, 
Killdeer, Lesser Yellow-legs and an Osprey 
were noted. Great flocks of Franklin’s Gulls 
came under observation this day, all ob- 
viously going southwestward toward the 
Pacific shores. 

The season illustrates how irregularly the 
incidence of a group can be; Warblers have 
not been scarce, either in numbers or kinds, 
in central Colorado nor in the outside dis- 


tricts of Denver, but they have been un- 
common in the city and its parks, the last 
one coming to my notice in my neighborhood 
park having been an Orange-crowned on 
September 4. 
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Our summer birds left Denver’s close-in 
area quite early; by the first week of Sep- 
tember nearly all Arkansas, Cassin’s, and 
Common Kingbirds and Wood Peewees had 
disappeared, while Bullock’s Orioles, Say’s 
Phoebes, Black-headed Grosbeaks, and Lark 
Sparrows seemed to have started southward. 
This was also true of the Plumbeous and 
Warbling Vireos. 

It has been satisfactory to note more 
Hawks about Denver than for some time 
past, including Red-tails, Sparrow, Marsh, 
Swainson’s and Ferruginous Rough-legs. It 
is too early for the American Rough-leg to 
be here from the North. This season is the 
first one in a long time when Brewer’s Black- 
birds have been noted almost in the heart of 
the city; a good-sized flock of these birds 
was observed feeding on the State Capitol 
lawn on September 25. 

Of Sparrows there has been a goodly 
number, including the Lark, Vesper, Chip- 
ping, Clay-colored, Brewer’s, and White- 
crowned. The Western Tanager has lingered 
hereabouts in numbers, practically all of 
September and a good part of August after 
the 15th, a rather unusual sojourn. Sage 
Thrashers have been very common on the 
prairies east of the city; the first fall Rock 
Wren was noted in this area on September 
20. Chickadees and Rocky Mountain Nut- 
hatches are the first-comers in the fall, so 
far as central Colorado is concerned. This 
year the Nuthatch appeared in the city on 
September 19, but the Chickadees were 
earlier. 

It would appear that Dickcissels are com- 
ing to the Denver Region more regularly 
and frequently than in the past, but not in 
larger numbers; a number of observers have 
reported meeting this species during the 
season now passing. Thrushes of various 
species were in Denver for nearly two weeks, 
one coming to my house on September 10; 
Mrs. Ortman saw an Audubon’s Thrush at 
her home on September 25. The neighbor- 
hood about her home has held far more 
species than Denver proper and its parks; 
there have been seen in the southern area of 
the city Macgillivray’s, Orange-crowned, 
Townsend’s, Pileolated, Virginia, Myrtle, 


and Audubon’s Warblers, all by Mrs. 
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Ortman. Long-tailed Chats have been 
noted from the middle of Wyoming and 
south, at least, to the middle of Colorado. 
Spurred and Green-tailed Towhees were 
passing through Denver up to the middle of 
September; Kinglets ordinarily come to this 
area quite late in the fall, yet several ob- 
servers sent in reports of the presence of the 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet as early as the third 
week of September. Usually the Gray-headed 
Junco is the first of its tribe to be found in 
Denver, but this season it was Shufeldt’s 
which reached us as early as September 18, 
the Gray-headed coming a week later. 

Lack of space prevents more than a casual 
résumé of the most interesting reports 
generously contributed by Mrs. John 
Weldon, Mrs. Anna Benson, and Mr. Edward 
Hellstern, concerning this season at their 
respective stations at Longmont, Fruita, and 
Fort Morgan. Fruita (western slope) has had 
a fine bird population this past eight weeks, 
listing practically all the summer residents 
and many migrants; especially interesting 
has been the number of Sage Thrashers, the 
Red-naped Sapsucker, a good representation 
of Warblers, Sparrows including the Lin- 
coln’s Sparrow, and, by September 1, 
Crowned Sparrows. Much the same picture 
is presented by Mrs. Weldon’s report; 
amongst the stragglers that came to her 
place were 6 Blue Grosbeaks, a species 
uncommon in the state and well calculated 
to arouse one’s enthusiasm. California 
Cuckoos, Brown Thrashers, many Warblers, 
some Juncos and Ducks gave variety to the 
end of this season at her home. Mr. Hellstern 
surely must be pleased over the uncommon 
species he detected, not to mention most of 
the ordinary summer and early fall forms. 
One is envious over his having seen a flock 
of 24 Greater Snow Geese, a good many 
White Pelicans, and 6 Double-crested Cor- 
morants; one of the latter was collected to 
make certain of the diagnosis—W. H. 
BERGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—Mid- 
August found me on the coast of Lincoln 
County, where several species of migratory 
shore-birds were found in good numbers. On 
August 15, the day of my arrival at the 


little resort village of Yachats, I found 100 
or more Surf-birds and about an equal 
number of Black Turnstones feeding on the 
mussel-covered, rocky shore-line during the 
afternoon low tide. Daily beach-trips were 
made in this locality until August 23. During 
the entire period the Surf-birds and Black 
Turnstones were found in about the same 
numbers, while Ruddy Turnstones, Wander- 
ing Tattiers, Baird’s, Spotted, and Western 
Sandpipers, and Killdeer, were seen daily. 
Gulls and Cormorants were found in about 
normal numbers. One Bonaparte’s Gull was 
noted on August 17. Small land-birds were 
found in wandering flocks in normal numbers. 

On August 23 I arrived at Depoe Bay and 
found a female Harlequin Duck on this small 
inlet, the first of the species seen by me on 
any bay along the Oregon coast. Ring- 
billed, Western, and Glaucous-winged Gulls 
were common. 

On August 24 and 25 I spent most of the 
time on the open ocean from 3 to 12 miles 
off-shore. Northern Phalaropes were found 
in abundance. Some flocks sitting on the 
water, in close formation, covered several 
acres. California Murres, with downy young, 
were abundant. Pigeon Guillemots, Tufted 
Puffins, Cassin’s Auklets, and Marbled 
Murrelets were not so common as is usual 
at this season, and the usual large numbers 
of Sooty Shearwaters were sadly lacking. 
Several California Brown Pelicans and one 
Loon (sp.?) were seen. On the 24th a dense 
fog shrouded the ocean and, about 10 miles 
off-shore, a lone Short-eared Owl circled the 
boat twice before flying off in the haze. One 
large flock of Pintail Ducks flying south 
passed us. On the near-by beaches a few 
Long-billed Dowitchers, Least and Western 
Sandpipers, and Semipalmated Plovers were 
noted. On August 28, thousands of Western 
Sandpipers and lesser numbers of Baird’s 
Sandpipers and Northern Phalaropes, and 
one Sanderling were on the sandy ocean 
beach at Rockaway, in Tillamook County. 

On August 31 the State Game Commission 
liberated 150 Gambel’s Quail in Harney 
County, thus adding one more introduced 
game-bird among our native species. 

On September 16 Malheur Lake Bird 
Refuge was again visited, but due to lack of 
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water, which was confined to a narrow 
channel, Ducks and Geese were confined to 
a small area, where they were really abun- 
dant. In addition, several Greater Yellow- 
legs, Long-billed Dowitchers, Least Sand- 
pipers, American Egret, and Sandhill Cranes 
were noted. On September 17, an evening 
flight of 72 Turkey Vultures was seen at the 
Ranch Hart 
Mountain area, in Lake County, was visited 
on the 20th. Migrant Hermit 
Thrushes (sp.?), Gambel’s Sparrows, Red- 
shafted Flickers, and Shufeldt’s Juncos were 
abundant young Western 
Robin, in juvenile plumage, was noted on 
the 19th, and late Wright’s Flycatchers, 
Nuttall’s Poor-wills and Warner Mountain 
A noticeable 


increase in the numbers of Sage Hens was 


“p” 


Traveling south, the 


toth and 


near water. A 


Fox Sparrows were seen. 
quite apparent. 

October came with clear warm days and 
frosty nights. I the period from 
October 1 to 15 at Malheur Lake and along 
the Blitzen River. On October 4 the head- 
gates, impounding all available water from 
the Blitzen River were opened wide, letting 
a large amount flow into the parched bed of 
Malheur Lake vast flocks of 
migratory Geese from surrounding country 
and, by October ro, thousands of White- 


spent 


This drew 


fronted, Lesser Snow, and Canada Geese, 
lesser numbers of Sandhill Cranes, and a 
great variety of Ducks were feeding on the 
surrounding grain-fields and rested in secur- 
ity on the lake. The majority of small 
migrants had departed for the South by the 
15th, but Mountain Bluebirds, Red-shafted 
Flickers, and Dusky Horned Larks were 
abundant. Sage Hens have increased quite 
noticeably in the Blitzen Valley. About 300 
Sandhill Cranes were seen feeding in one 
wheat-field on October 4. The first Northern 
Shrike was noted on October 11. Egrets 
were still plentiful on the r5th—StTaNnLey 
G. Jewett, Portland, Ore. 


SAN Francisco Bay Recion.—During the 
last half of August, bird-records were far 
from numerous, as this is the quiet season of 
the year. Many of the breeding summer 


visitants seem to disappear in early August, 
but, a month later, individuals of these 
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species are seen, probably migrating through 
from higher or more northerly sections of 
their range. Thus, Black-headed Grosbeaks 
were seen on September 6 and 19; Russet- 
backed Thrush, September 22 and 29 
(Miller); Yellow Warbler (Alaska?), Septem- 
ber 26 to October 4; Warbling Vireo in 
Golden Gate Park, September 29 (Stephens) ; 
3 Barn Swallows near Monterey, October 5 
(Williams). The date of departure of the 
Allen Hummingbird has been in doubt. 
Most of them seem to go before the end of 
August, but this year Mrs. Leavens kept one 
under almost daily observation at the 
Berkeley Country Club from September 25 
to October 5. Pileolated and Lutescent 
Warblers were seen at intervals up to 
October 1, and Western Flycatcher up to 
October g (Com.P.). Western Mocking- 
birds, which nested again in Richmond this 
year, were seen in near-by territory from 
September 27 on. Mrs. Stephens reports an 
Olive-sided Flycatcher feeding 3 young near 
Atherton on August 19, and Mr. Williams 
watched the nest-building of a pair of Band- 
tailed Pigeons on the Monterey Peninsula 
from September 30 to October 6. The 
Nuttall Woodpecker mentioned in the last 
report is still present in Strawberry Canyon. 

A Red-breasted Nuthatch was ‘yank- 
yanking’ in Strawberry Canyon on August 
18, and a Sharp-shinned Hawk was seen on 
the 31st. On September 1 there was a very 
perceptible increase in song and movement 
of birds. A Western Winter Wren came to 
the writer’s pool on September 5, and a Black- 
throated Gray Warbler was seen on the 7th 
(2 on the 24th). Pipits appeared at Dum- 
barton Bridge on September 7 (Mrs. Hille- 
brand). A large flock of Violet-green Swal- 
lows was seen on the San Francisco side of 
the Golden Gate on September 12 (Carl 
Smith). By the middle of September heavy 
rains were reported from British Columbia, 
and promptly thereafter migrants came 
hurrying in. On September 19 snow fell in 
Winnipeg, and on the 23d there was a 3-foot 
snowfall on the summits of the Sierras. Data 
on migrating White-crowned Sparrows are 
still somewhat confused because of the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the 
Gambel and pugetensis. Dr. Miller believes 
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that the birds that arrived in Berkeley on 
September 16 and 17 were pugetensis and 
those seen in Davis on the 22d were Gambel’s. 
Mrs. Blake reports the first Fox Sparrows in 
Berkeley on September 24, but Dr. Miller 
took one in the Santa Lucia Mountains 
south of Carmel on the 15th. Western 
Tanagers, seen September 17 (Blake); Say’s 
Phoebe (Williams) and Cedar Waxwings 
(Allen), September 20; Townsend’s Warbler, 
September 22 (Williams); Golden-crowned 
Sparrow, September 23 (Mrs. Blake and 
Mrs. Otis Smith); Audubon’s Warbler and 
Alaska Dwarf Hermit Thrush, September 27; 
Lincoln’s Sparrow and Red-breasted Sap- 
sucker, October 5 (Williams). At the same 
time, permanent residents were being aug- 
mented by the influx of birds from higher 
altitudes or northern latitudes—e.g. Flickers, 
Purple Finches, Siskins, Hawks. Com- 
mander and Mrs. Parmenter report 10 Red- 
tails seen in Marin County on September 19; 
15 along the Skyline Boulevard, to Saratoga 
on the 24th; also, a White-tailed Kite, 2 
Ferruginous Rough-legs, a Golden Eagle, 
and a Pigeon Hawk on the 1toth—all in 
Marin County or near Bodega Bay. On 
September 24, a Poor-will was heard calling 
in Strawberry Canyon, and on the 25th, 
Mr. Sumner banded a Green-tailed Towhee 
that repeated four times in the next three 
days. 

With the exception of Curlew, Bonaparte 
Gulls, and Least and Red-backed Sandpipers, 
migrating water-birds have been abundant. 


Commander and Mrs. Parmenter’s continu- 
ous observations bring out the following 
facts: Since August 16, White Pelicans have 
numbered about 200, largest number soo at 
Alvarado on September 17; American Egrets 
seen frequently, 1st to 14th; 30 Canada 
Geese, first seen August 31, increased to 130 
on September 12, at the lakes; October 4 
marked the peak for Black-bellied Plover 
(600), Knots (7), Long-billed Dowitchers 
(100), and Marbled Godwits (1000) at the 
bridges. Western Willets in varying numbers 
up to 600 on August 16; Avocets, 400 on 
September 12. On October 9, 2 Long-billed 
Curlews and 500 Western Sandpipers were 
seen on Tomales Bay, and 3 Pectoral Sand- 
pipers on Olema Marsh. 

+ Mr. Laidlaw Williams includes among his 
observations made on the Monterey Penin- 
sula, or at Moss Landing on Monterey Bay, 
the following: Least Bittern, August 16; 
Lesser Yellow-legs, August 17; 87 Western 
Grebes, August 24; 30 Avocets, August 30; 
Florida Gallinule, September 22; Holbeell’s 
Grebe, September 24; Snowy Egret, October 
6; and Wilson’s Snipe, October 9. Bona- 
parte’s Gulls were seen only once, August 17 
(57). Ring-billed Gulls apparently returned 
from their inland breeding grounds in num- 
bers about September 7, but California 
Gulls not until October 6. Red Phalaropes, 
which were so abundant near shore last year, 
have been missing this year.—AMELIA S 
ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Fifty-Second Annual Meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union was held at 
Field Museum in Chicago, October 22 to 25, 
1934. The officers of the Union were re- 
elected. Election of members resulted as 
follows: Fellows—S. Prentiss Baldwin, Fran- 
cis Hobart Herrick, Frederick C. Lincoln, 
A. J. Van Rossem. Members—Beecher S. 
Bowdish, H. H. Brimley, Verdi Burtch, Leon 
J. Cole, Clarence Cottam, A. F. Ganier, S. 
S. Gregory, Jr., F. L. Jaques, O. J. Murie, 


James Savage. One hundred and sixty-odd 
Associate Members were elected. 


“PROGRAM 


Welcome by S. C. Simms, Director of Field 
Museum. 

The Eighth International Ornithological Con- 
gress at Oxford, Alexander Wetmore. 

Report of the John B. Semple Expedition to 
British Columbia, George M. Sutton. 

Photoperiodism and Bird Migration, C. W. 
G. Eifrig. 

Inclement Weather as a Factor in Bird Mortal- 
ity, A. F. Ganier. 
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Bird Collections in Field Museum, Rudyerd 
Boulton 

*The Bird Life of Papua, Richard Archbold 

*Observations on the Development of the Beak 
in the Duck and the Goose, R. M. Strong. 

**The Mount Chimborazo Massif of Ecuador 
and Its Bird Life, Robert T. Moore 

*Some Problems in Recording Songs of Birds 
on Film, Paul Kellogg 

** Birds of the Great Smokies, Alfred M. Bailey 


**Notes on the Life History of the Marsh 
Hawk, Walter J. Breckenridge 
In Memoriam: Ruthven Deane, 1851-1934 


Wilfred H 

In Memoriam 
Edward A 
In Memoriam 
(Read by title.) 


Osgood 

Edward William Nelson, 1855 
Goldman 

Robert Wilson Shufeldt, 1850 
Koloman Lambrecht. 


1934 

In Memoriam: Charles Wendell Townsend, 
18590-1934. Glover M. Allen 

In Memoriam: Otto Widmann, 1841-1933 
(Read by title.) T. S. Palmer 

*Observations on the Birds of the Upper 


Peninsula of Michigan, Leonard W. Wing 

*Results from Banding 65,000 Birds, W. I 
Lyon 

Nesting of the Great Horned Owl in the Chicago 
Area, Cleveland P. Grant 

*City Sparrow Hawks, Bayard H. Christy 

Inheritance of Song in the Song Sparrow, Mrs 
Margaret M. Nice 

*Factors Affecting Yearly Abundance of 
House Wrens, S. Charles Kendeigh 

*A Method for Intensive Study of Bird Sound, 
Albert R. Brand 

First General American Bird Lists by Jedidiah 
Morse in 1789 (Read by title.) L 
Nelson Nichol 

*The Nesting of the Oven Bird, H. W. Hann 
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Book Mews and Keviews 


Quest FoR Birps. THe #PROBLEMS AND 
PLEASURES OF AN ENGLISH’ BIRD 
WatcHEerR. By W. K. Ricumonp. H. F. 
& G. Witherby, 326 High Holborn, 
London. 8vo. 196 pages. Price 7/6. 
Love of birds is usually so much greater 

than our ability to give expression to it that 
in vain we labor with words. Here is Mr. 
Richmond on seeing a new bird: “At such 
comparatively rare moments as these the 
bird-watcher” he writes, with his powers of 
observation greatly heightened, “sees a life 
sprightly and volatile, always so lightning- 
quick and so crystal-pure, so simple, sen- 
sational, vivacious and energetic and yet at 
the same time so delicate and frail, that he is 
left with nothing but enthusiasm and 
admiration for it. He sees a life which, in 
some ways, is purest and best, compared to 
which the calculated workings of human 
intelligence seem slow and muddy.... It is 
the brilliant, perfect side of bird-life which 
captivates the watcher, and which holds for 
him its undying fascination.” 

No mean tribute, even if it seems inade- 
quate to us just as we may believe it did to 
Mr. Richmond. It serves, however, to intro- 
duce us to his style which will rarely fail to 
hold our attention. 

Bird-watchers as well as birds claim Mr. 
Richmond’s interest, and of them he some- 
times speaks with less approva!. In a some- 
what detailed review of “the territory theory” 
he writes: “My own impression is that 
territory is never such a clear-cut or strict 
an affair as its exponents have made it out 
to be. It depends very largely on how 
intolerant or pugnacious the individual bird 
tg 

This is essentially Brewster’s theory of 
extent of territory determined by sexual 
jealousy, as defined by him in the ‘Birds of 
the Cambridge Region’ (1906, pp. 62, 63). 

Mr. Richmond’s critique (pp. 81-90) is 
concluded: “Today when the theory is 
gravely accepted among nearly all orni- 
thologists, it may seem heresy to say that one 
does not believe one word of it, and that 


even if it were true it explains practically 
nothing at all, for this in fact is what my 
present chapter amounts to.” 

In any event, it will be seen that Mr. 
Richmond has convictions and expresses 
them with spirit. We commend his book as 
an interesting and stimulating document. 
PS. 


A DISTRIBUTIONAL List OF THE BIRDS OF 
TENNESSEE. By ALBERT F. GANIER. 
Tennessee Avifauna No. 1, January,''1933. 
Tennessee Ornithological Society, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 8vo. 64 pages; 1 map. 

From Reelfort Lake to the summit of the 
Great Smokies the fauna of Tennessee ranges 
from the Austroriparian to the Canadian 
with a corresponding diversity in the charac- 
ter of its bird-life. How many states can 
boast Water-Turkeys and Crossbills as 
breeding birds? 

Mr. Ganier clearly brings out in text and 
map the pronounced physiographic features 
of Tennessee and their influence on the dis- 
tribution of its life. He also writes on the 
economic value of birds, particularly of 
Hawks and Owls, of the enemies of birds, of 
how to attract and study birds. 

The briefly annotated list includes 293 
species and subspecies of regular occurrence 
plus nine extinct, introduced, and accidental 
species. It is designed to serve as a founda- 
tion on which can be erected a more detailed 
work on the birds of the state.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Auk.—The October number opens 
with a study of the home-life of the Short- 
billed Marsh Wren by Mousley, illustrated 
by photographs of the old Wren at the nest. 
“Summing up the results of this study, we 
find that it probably took at least seven or 
eight days, if not more, to build the nest; 
that, when this was finished, an egg was laid 
on each successive day until the clutch of 
seven was complete; that the incubation 
period occupied fourteen days and that the 
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In this 


case, at least, their feeding was attended to 


young left the nest 13 days later.’ 


entirely by the female. 
~ The 


particular reference to the colors and songs 


role of anger in evolution with 
of birds” is the theme of an essay by F. H. 
Allen wherein fallacies of assumption or 
deduction are pointed out in recent papers 
which seem to overestimate the importance 
of this factor in birds’ mating. He concludes 
that we still have ‘“‘Darwin’s theory of sexual 
selection substantially as he left it, though 
with some interesting corollaries supplied by 
recent investigators.’”’ In “The Chronicle of a 
Flicker’s Courtship,’ C 
daily notes on a male Flicker that took up 


E. Johnson presents 


its station near an old nest-hole on April 7. 
Its persistent calling had attracted three 
females on April 10, evidently rivals which 
spread their tails and bowed to one another 
in approved Flicker social manner, but the 
male paid no attention to them and continued 
to broadcast. On and after April 20 the 
females had dwindled to one, not seen again 
till April 26 when the male did some courting. 
Then, after a few days, when it seemed that 
the Flickers might have deserted the tree, a 
pair returned unexpectedly on May 4, mated, 
and on May 5 the male was observed to 
enter the nesting-hole for the first time, and 
preparations for housekeeping were evidently 
progressing rapidly. There are little recorded 
data with which to interpret the complicated 
mating pattern of birds and more consecutive 
observations of this sort are much to be 
desired 

‘Swainson’s Hawk in Washington State? is 
discussed by Bowles and Decker, with photo- 
graphs of nesting-sites. It is there exclusively 
a summer resident, nesting in trees usually 
at no great height from the ground in the 
western part of the state, where trees are 
often scarce and its nesting-site shared with 
the Magpie and the Raven. The average 
date for fresh full sets of eggs is about May 
15, an unusually late date for a large Hawk. 
‘The First Recorded Lists of Birds in the 
United States’ by Bryant will be of interest 
to those who like to consider the beginnings 
of American Ornithology. “The Food of the 
American Crow in Central New York State’ 


by P. E. Hering is based on stomach exami- 
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nation of well-balanced collections in a well- 
known area and analyzed by seasons. When 
it can get it the Crow apparently prefers 
buckwheat, a crop much cultivated in the 
region, to corn. It will usually partake very 
freely of those items which are very abun- 
dant at a particular time. Thus, when May- 
beetles are very common, it will feed exten- 
sively on them, and the same is true of 
grasshoppers and wild fruit. In notes on the 
invasion of Wisconsin by the Brewer’s 
Blackbird (illustrated with photographs of 
nest and eggs, and young), Shorger finds 
that burned-over areas are selected as nesting 
territory. An annotated list of New Zealand 
birds observed by H. G. Diegnan emphasizes 
to what extent introduced species have there 
replaced the native fauna, correlated with 
destruction by man of the wild environment. 
Naumburg and Carriker, respectively, record 
the rediscovery of a South American Ant 
Bird and Tanager, an authentic female of 
each being described for the first time. 

In annotations on fifteen species observed 
in Haiti and the Dominican Republic, R. M. 
Bond describes the Snowy Egret feeding on 
the wing, “occasionally descending to within 
a few inches of the surface, and hovering 
awkwardly, while they thrust the head under 
water.” W. E. Saunders notes that as he 
has grown older he can no longer hear the 
higher and thinner bird-voices, and has lost 
one or another such progressively, not 
always predictable in advance; and he sug 
gests that this is probably a criterion of pitch 
or some other quality of the bird-voice. 

Among a variety of Notes,’ 
mostly of faunal interest, we find reference 
to the rarely heard voice of the Turkey 
Vulture,—“‘a short staccato, éschuck, tschuck, 
repeated several times and followed by a 
whining note repeated two or three times” 
(H. A. Allard); the suggestion that the 
whirr and drumming of the Ruffed Grouse 
are dependent on a specialized structure of 
its wing-feathers (I. L. Towers); and a 
detailed microscopic study explaining the 
changes of color of the Purple Grackle’s iris 
with age (H. B. Wood, M.D.).—J. T. N. 


‘General 


Birp- Banpinc.—In the January, 1934, 
number, R. J. Eaton continues his detailed 
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reports on “The Migratory Movements of 
Certain Colonies of Herring Gulls in Eastern 
North America.’ J. T. Nichols has succeeded 
in banding 450 House Sparrows in Garden 
City, L. I., and gets some clues as to local 
movements of this species by comparing the 
percentage of males and females, young and 
adults, in his catches of the various months. 
S. H. Low’s analysis of the banding of Tree 
Swallows on Cape Cod contains highly 
valuable data. In 230 adult birds caught in 
1933 (of 350 present) were rog returns and 
one recovery, but only 7 birds returned to 
the box in which they had nested the pre- 
ceding year, the Tree Swallow not being a 
territorial (s. str.) bird. Severe weather in 
the middle of the breeding season caused 
heavy mortality oniy 210 young (38 per 
cent) hatched from 113 nests with 553 eggs. 
Wendell P. Smith relates some observations 
of the nesting of Black and White Warblers. 

The Austin Ornithological Research Sta 
tion, with shore-bird banding, had good 
success in the fall of 1933. In 47 days 2759 
birds were trapped, of which 351 were repeats. 
The high number of Stilt Sandpipers and 
Western Sandpipers is noted by M. Broun, 
which coincides with observations made near 
New York. I like to call particular attention 
to the review section of this journal (by M. 
M. Nice) which, in the selection of reviewed 
papers, their critical treatment and system- 
atic arrangement, is far superior to those in 
our larger ornithological journals. 

In the April issue Mrs. Kenneth B. 
Wetherbee records measurements of 2700 
live birds of more than 70 species. The most 
important of these are the total length of 
these birds and their weight. The small 
differences in the length of wing and tail 
found in a comparison with the correspond- 
ing measurements given by Ridgway are 
almost certainly due to the method of 
measuring. There will be no consistency in 
these measurements until American orni- 
thologists will use rules with a ‘stop’ and 
stretch the wing to the possible extreme, a 
method now generally employed in Europe. 
Every bird student should read Mrs. Nice’s 
stimulating review, “The Opportunity of 
Bird-Banding.’ She shows how the bander 


can add to our knowledge of bird-life by 
doing a little more than just putting a band 
around a bird’s leg. 

Mr. R. J. Eaton concludes his study of the 
migratory movements of Herring Gulls 
(Part III) by a report on some inland 
colonies. He divides the eastern North 
American Gulls according to their migration 
habits into three groups and attempts an 
explanation of the differences on historical 
basis. Related subspecies and the European 
literature on this subject are, unfortunately, 
not taken into consideration. 

Lawrence E. Hicks’ paper on ‘Individual 
and Sexual Variations in the European 
Starling’ in the July issue is a splendid 
example of field-work done on one of the 
most common and supposedly uninteresting 
species of birds. More than 30,000 birds 
were banded and examined near Columbus, 
Ohio. About 70 per cent were males; all the 
known facts seem to indicate that the males 
of this species actually outnumber the 
females 3 to 1. Males outweigh females by 
3 to 5 grams, season and weather influencing 
the weight considerably. A careful study is 
made of the secondary sexual characters, 
and the author can now determine the sex 
of adult birds with more than g5 per cent 
accuracy, using as characters the bill-color, 
the brilliancy of the plumage, measurements, 
and weights. Detailed data are given on the 
seasonal change of the bill-color and on the 
sexual differences in the measurements. Out 
of 10,000, 535 specimens had some physical 
defects, mostly on bill or feet. Edward S. 
Thomas reports on the return of these band- 
ings, which show the highly migratory nature 
of these mid-western Starlings. The principal 
direction of the migration is northeast- 
southwest; the majority of birds nest north- 
east of Columbus, Ohio. The ‘General 
Notes’ contain a wealth of detailed informa- 
tion on banding and returns. The review 
section is as usual very stimulating. —E. M. 


Eastern Bird Banding Quarterly, Vol. I, 
No. 1, is the newly organized publication 
of the 422 banders of the Eastern Bird 
Banding Association. We wish the new 
journal best success.—E. M. 
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A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


WHOLLY by chance this issue of Brrp-Lor 
contains such an unusual number of accounts 
of bird that, 
other similar experiences, one is led to specu 


friendships recalling many 
late on the significance of this phase of our 
relationships with feathered creatures. From 
the Pileated Woodpecker that might have 
perched upon its photographer’s hand to 
the Mourning Dove that for seven years 
remained a member of the family, various 
incidents are recorded, all alike designed to 
show how readily birds learn to trust the 
being who is commonly looked upon as 
among their worst enemies. 

In the more pronounced cases of this 
nature the birds enter our lives either direct 
from the nest or soon after their leaving home, 
and therefore before they have been taught 
to respond to the impulses of fear. I recall 
a brood of young Wild Geese that Louis 
Fuertes and I once associated with in 
Saskatchewan. The eggs from which they 
had been hatched about two weeks previously, 
had been taken from the parental nest a few 
days before hatching and placed beneath a 
hen under which the young first saw the 
light. This gallinaceous mother was but il! 
prepared to teach the goslings the ways of 
their kind. Having no marked fear of man 
herself, she aroused none in her foster young. 
The shores of the lake were too distant to 
tempt them, but when Fuertes and I placed 
a filled wash-basin on the ground (our only 
table), the young Geese crowded in to bathe 
while we were washing our hands, plain 
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evidence, apparently, that love of water was 
inherited and fear of man acquired, for one 
day with their own parents would have made 
them, in truth, wild Geese. 

The intimacy which grows between the 
bird and the one from whom it receives food 
and care permits of an opportunity to study 
the bird’s mental equipment which reveals 
it in a new light. Birds vary so little in 
external appearance and, generally speaking, 
so nearly resemble each other in what we 
call their ‘habits,’ that in nature we are very 
apt to consider them much alike. It is not 
until we have the ‘close-up’ views afforded 
by daily companionship that we find we are 
dealing with an individual, not with a species. 
Accustomed to see birds of the same species 
act much alike, we are astonished at the 
wide range of intelligence exhibited by our 
ward, by the degree of adaptation it shows 
to conditions to which it previously has been 
stranger. We are, in fact, sounding the 
depths of our guest’s resources. While its 
life in nature will run in the track worn by 
its kind, it must be prepared to meet emer 
gencies; and the extent and effectiveness of 
this preparation is a measure of the success 
of its species. 

The mishap that brought it into your 
possession confronts it with such an emer 
gency, and the manner in which it meets 
your advances, accepts new food, adapts 
itself to a new environment—all determine 
not only its present but its future. 

It requires little imagination on the part 
of the sympathetic bird-lover to detect in 
the response of these captivating little waifs 
something more than eagerness to accept 
our food and shelter. We are apt to credit 
them not only with intelligence but with 
affectionate appreciation of our efforts in 
their behalf which accords them a higher 
mentality than they possess. We must 
remember that with young birds we are 
indeed acting ‘in place of a parent,’ and 
hence they may acknowledge our care in a 
manner which it is very easy to interpret in 
terms of human relations. But it is not 
necessary to turn a bird into a human being 
to increase its charms. Indeed if it loses the 
characteristic traits of a wild free creature it 
ceases to be an expression of nature. 
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THE TREE SPARROW 


With Photographs by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Oh! So you think this is cold; you ought to feel it now where I came from 
on Hudson Bay—fifty below zero for two months at a time and ice thirty feet 
thick on the river. You can hardly blame me for coming this far south nor for 
thinking your climate mild even when the thermometer stands at zero. Perhaps 
that is why I always feel so cheerful, thinking of how much better off I am 
than I would be had I 
stayed up north with my 
friends, the Ptarmigans. 

You call me Tree Spar- 
row but just why I am sure 
I don’t know. I don’t nest 
in trees, unless you call 
trees those stunted spruces 
a few feet high growing a 
little beyond timberline in 
which I sometimes build my 
7 nest. More often I choose 

; ~ ei a spot right on the ground 
— lh or in the base of a scrubby 

THE BAND ON MY LEG PROVED IT alder or willow. I certainly 
don’t get my food from trees either, even the dwarfest, for it consists largely 
of weed-seed which I pick from the ground. Of course, I often mount even to 
the tops of the tallest trees to sing, though in my summer home these are 
rarely more than 25 feet high. I imagine one of those earliest ornithologists 
confused me with the European Tree Sparrow, or thought I was its American 
representative, and the mistake has been perpetuated to this day. But then 
it makes little difference to me and it is certainly better to have a name that 
does not change than to have one that is merely appropriate. Think over your 
friends’ names and see how many of them are appropriate. 

We Tree Sparrows are found only in North America, in which respect we 
are quite different from many northern species that are found on both sides of 
the Atlantic and Pacific, Those of us that nest in Alaska and northern British 
Columbia and winter in the United States from Kansas westward are somewhat 
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paler than we Eastern birds and have narrower streaks on their backs. We 
Eastern Tree Sparrows nest about timberline from a little east of Alaska 
eastward to Labrador, and we spend the winter from southern Canada south- 
ward sometimes as far as North Carolina. You know us best, therefore, as 
winter visitors coming to you in November or late October when most of the 
other birds have left and staying until April when many of your summer birds 
have returned. You should welcome us when we come, therefore, even though 
you may not miss us when we leave. 

When we first arrive you may not notice us among the dead leaves or the 
brush of your fence-rows, but when the snows pile deep in December and 
January and many of the weed-patches are completely covered and our food 
of weed-seed becomes somewhat scarcer, we will come to your gardens and 
even to your doorsteps and associate with the Juncos and even the House 
Sparrows, for we are truly democratic as all northerners have to be. We have 
learned so well that when food gets scarce we all starve together, that when it 
is abundant we are willing to share it with others or take it wherever we can 
find it and not mind who our table companions are. Should you maintain a 
lunch-counter on your window-sill, plentifully supplied with bread-crumbs or 
chick-feed, we will come back to it year after year, even though it may be a 
thousand miles or more from our summer home. If you have difficulty recog- 
nizing each one of us individually, place numbered bands on our legs, as others 


MY NEST AND EGGS IN A STUNTED SPRUCE AT TIMBERLINE 
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have done, and you will find out for yourself that we know our directions and 
can come back to a place where we are kindly treated. The fact is, it is easier 
for us to come back to the same place than it is to make up our mindsto go in 
a different direction, for we are such creatures of habit and we have such good 
memories for places. Another reason why we are able to find the same window- 
sill winter after winter is that we 
do much of our migrating by day, 
feeding as we go, and we have 
little trouble recognizing land- 
marks, while if we migrated en- 
tirely by night, as do many of 
the Sparrows, we might overshoot 
our mark and not know just 
which way to turn if we found 
ourselves in unfamiliar territory. 
Anyway, we promise you that if 
you maintain the right kind of 
lunch-counter we will be back 
next winter, and no mistake. 

I had pretty good luck with 
my family this year. I was a 
little doubtful about my nesting- 
spot at first because I had never 
ventured quite so far out on the 
tundra before and I was a little 
afraid that food for the young- 
sters might be scarce away from 
the willows and the grasses at OUR YOUNGSTERS HAVE STREAKED BREASTS 
timberline. I knew I could make a 
out all right myself, for there were lots of old crowberries, and cranberries 
on the tundra and sedge seeds in the drift on the shore of the little lake at the 
edge of which was the low matted spruce where I decided to have my nest. 
The little old tree must have been fifty years old, but it was more like a bush 
than a tree because growth is very slow when ice never leaves the roots. There 
were a few more like it between it and the gravel ridge a mile or more to the 
south where the forest began, but mostly there was but moss and lichens and 
even the little tree itself was coated with lichens. In spots where a fire had 
burned. the moss, grasses and sedges had taken hold, but the willows and 
birches and thickets that we love the best were few and far between. 

Well, I never had cause to regret my choice, for we hatched all five of our 
eggs and raised all five of the youngsters until they could care for themselves. 
We had little difficulty in finding all the dried grasses we wanted along the 
shore, and of course there were plenty of little dead twigs right under the 
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spruce for the outside of the nest, though we don’t ordinarily use twigs at all. 
When it came to the lining, beautiful white Ptarmigan feathers were scattered 
all over the tundra, for it was then about the middle of June and the Ptarmigan 
had moulted most of their white feathers so as to be brown for the nesting 
season. But even had it not been the moulting season for them, I guess we 
would have had little difficulty in finding feathers, for Ptarmigan mortality is 
high during the winter, and when the snows disappear in the spring, patches 
of white feathers here and 
there mark spots where a 
fox or a weasel or an owl 
enjoyed a meal. 

I did not have to wait 
long for a mate this spring, 
for scarcely had I picked 
out this spot and begun 
singing from the top of the 
little spruce the first of June 
before I noticed her hanging 
around; and since there was 
not much other cover close 
by, she spent a good deal of 
time right under this ever- 
green. 

Did you ever hear my 
song? Perhaps not, for I 
seldom sing much during 
the winter, and when I do 
sing in March there are so 


many other bird-calls that 


THAT BADGE ON MY BREAST I WEAR IN SUMMER . ape 
‘as WEd, AB WHITER my little refrain might well 


go unnoticed. Even up on 
the edge of the tundra my voice is drowned by the loud, comical notes of 
the shore-birds, or the rich warblings of the Lapland Longspurs. Nevertheless, 
I do have a real sweet little song, and if you listen for it next spring you may 
hear it. ‘Well, sweetheart, here I am, sweet, sweet, swat,’’ I seem to say when 
I am at my best, but during the winter I just call “Margarete—Margarete— 
Margarete.” Anyway, my voice is more musical than the Chippie’s locust- 
like call and usually more varied than the Field Sparrow’s double trill. Indeed, 
you might almost confuse my song with that of the Fox Sparrow were it a 
little louder. 
By the end of the first week of June we had started our nest, and I super- 
vised the building very closely but I did not even pretend to help as some 
males do. Building the nest is really a female job, just as is laying the eggs 
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and sitting on them, though I must say things get quite a bit mixed up around 
this tundra. At one extreme are the Old-squaw Ducks where the drakes never 
go near the nest and scarcely know where it is, and at the other are the Northern 
Phalaropes where the males do all the work of building the nest (such as it is) 
and hatching the eggs and caring for the young. With many of the shore-birds 
that nest near me, it seems that the males do more than their share of the 
household duties though the rest of them are not quite as bad as the Phalaropes. 
You know I really think those 
male Phalaropes enjoy being 
nursemaids, for several times I 
saw a female come up to a nest 
as though she would like to take 
her turn on the eggs, only to 
be set upon and driven 1oughly 
away by her mate as though he 
did not wish her to have any- 
thing to do with the home. 
There is certainly no accounting 
for tastes in this world. Now I 
don’t mind making an _ occa- 
sional gesture around the nest, 
and when it comes to the 
youngsters, I really enjoy feed- 
ing them, and I think I am 
quite proficient at it, too. If you 
could see the appetites for bugs 
our youngsters develop, you 
would know that I feel quite 
necessary at times. 

There is not time for two 
broods of youngsters in this north country for any of us birds; indeed, if 
anything happens to our first nests we sometimes have difficulty in hatching 
our second laying in time for our youngsters to mature their pinions before 
starting south in September. You see the snow does not leave our summer 
home until about June 1, and we do not get our nests built and eggs laid until 
the last of the month. It takes twelve to thirteen days to hatch the eggs, and 
our youngsters are in the nest about nine days, so that it is after the 
middle of July at the very best before any of our youngsters flutter from 
the nest. 

We feed them for two to three weeks longer, so that it is nearly the middle 
of August before they are really caring for themselves and finding all their 


WE ARE EFFICIENT WEED-DESTROYERS 


own food. 
Our nearest cousins in the States, the Chipping and Field Sparrows, regularly 
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have two or even three broods, so you may wonder how we can maintain our 
numbers with only a single brood; and I really do think there are just as many 
of us Tree Sparrows as there are Field or Chipping Sparrows farther south. 
Well, for one thing, up there at timberline we have no snakes to contend with, 
no cats, none of those sneaking Cowbirds laying their eggs in our nests, no 
Sharp-shinned Hawks, very few Crows and Jays, no Grackles, no House Wrens, 
and very few squirrels; so you see there are some advantages in going so far 
north to nest. Of course, there are a few Marsh Hawks and Short-eared Owls 
that don’t mind making a dive at us or our youngsters when lemmings are 
scarce, and there is an occasional fox or weasel, though we are rather small 
prey for them. Duck Hawks and Pigeon Hawks occasionally skim by, but 
they really prefer the shore-birds that they can pursue in the open, and one 
can easily escape them by ducking into thick cover. It really is quite a relief 
to be at the edge of the tundra where enemies are so few. 

Well, if we cannot raise two broods in that North Country, at least 
we can make the best use of the time we do have and raise one large family. 
Down here in the States it is unusual for a Sparrow of any kind to lay more 
than five eggs in her nest, and four is the usual number. Up there where I 
nest, however, we all lay five or six eggs, and I have known of some of those 
Savannah Sparrows laying eight eggs in a clutch. I suppose if our working 
hours were the same as yours down here we never would be able to fill up six 
mouths sufficiently for normal growth. Just suppose we went on the strike for 
an eight-hour day, what would become of our youngsters? Why, even if we 
had only twelve to fourteen working hours we would have difficulty raising 


WE PATRONIZE YOUR LUNCH-COUNTERS ALL WINTER 
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more than four youngsters, but June and July on Hudson Bay give us about 
eighteen good hours of daylight for feeding, and while it may not be possible 
to keep six youngsters filled to capacity every minute of the day, at least we 
can supply the equivalent amount of food by starting earlier and working 
later, and that is just what we all do up there. Our day starts before 3 o’clock 
in the morning and is not over until nearly ro at night. I suppose we could 
feed all night if we wanted to because it never gets really dark at that season 
of the year. 

Have you ever seen my eggs? They are not very different from those of 
the Song Sparrow with which you are probably familiar, for they have a bluish 
gray or bluish green ground-color and numerous irregular specks of reddish 
brown. Our youngsters, too, are more similar to Song Sparrows than are we 
adults, for they are noticeably darker brown than we and their breasts are 
distinctly streaked. Of course, this plumage does not last long after they leave 
the nest, and before we all start southward in September they have lost their 
streaks and acquired the single dark spot in the middle of their breasts which 
is our identification badge. Then, too, come their little reddish brown caps 
like ours and their wing-bars, so that by the time we reach the United States 
in October you cannot tell our children from us in our new winter plumage. 
This, by the way, is scarcely at all different from that we wear during the 
summer though, of course, it is fresher and less worn. 

Well, it seems good to get down here once more even if your ground is 
covered with snow and seeds relatively scarce. Do you know what is the worst 
part of your winter? It is not the cold, nor the snow, but the long nights. 
We could probably get along all right clear up near Hudson Bay during the 
winter if there were only more hours of daylight in which to feed, or if we could 
feed in the dusk like the Ptarmigan. But even down here in the Northern 
States your nights are so long that our crops are emptied long before morning, 
and an hour or two longer without food might result seriously if the weather 
were very cold. We don’t mind low temperatures with full crops, but when 
our Crops are empty we want it warm. 

Have you any idea how much food we require? Well, long ago, good old 
Professor Beal computed that the Tree Sparrows that visited Iowa each winter 
consumed 875 tons of weed seed before they went north again in the spring, 
and I guess he was not far wrong. That speaks well for our value to agriculture 
and our desirableness about your gardens. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why is this bird named the Tree Sparrow? 

2. Where is the Tree Sparrow found in summer? In winter? 

3. What is the difference between the Eastern and Western Tree Sparrows and what 
are their respective ranges? 

4. When does the Tree Sparrow arrive in United States and when does it leave? 

5. What is the food of the Tree Sparrow in winter? 
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6. With what other birds does it associate and what kind of places does it prefer? 
Do Tree Sparrows return to the same place successive winters? 

8. Do Tree Sparrows migrate by day or by night? 

9. When does the Tree Sparrow arrive on its nesting-ground? 

10. Describe its song. 

11. Describe the nest as to site and materials used. 

12. Describe the Tree Sparrow’s eggs as to color and number. 

13. Does the male Tree Sparrow assist in nest-building, incubation, or care of the young? 

14. With what Arctic species does the male never assist and with what species does the 
male do all the work of hatching the eggs and caring for the young? 

15. Does the Tree Sparrow have two broods? 

16. How do you account for its abundance? 

17. What is the incubation period of the Tree Sparrow? 

18. How long are young Tree Sparrows in the nest? How long are they fed outside the nest? 

19. How do juvenile Tree Sparrows differ from their parents? 

20. What are some of the enemies of the Tree Sparrow? 

21. How long is the working day of the Tree Sparrow during the nesting period? How 
long in winter? What adaptation does this require? 

22. Is the length of night important in determining the winter distribution of birds? 

23. When does the Tree Sparrow acquire its first winter plumage? How is this plumage 
different from that of its parents? 

24. How much weed-seed does the Tree Sparrow consume? 

25. What is the economic status of the Tree Sparrow? 


FOR YOUNG OBSERVERS 


THE DOWNY WOODPECKER AS A BRAVE BIRD 


I have quite a lot of suet hung in my back yard, and a few winter birds 
come and eat it, the Downy especially. Once a Downy was eating suet and a 
Starling came and chased the Downy away. It flew a little distance and then 
flew back and darted at the Starling. The Downy did this three times before 
it gave up. This shows that a Downy Woodpecker is brave and will fight for 
its rights.—LAWRENCE Bonin, Lambertville, N. J. 


BOY SCOUT DOES A GOOD TURN 


A flock of Blue Jays were racing through a large tree when one became 
entangled in a piece of kite-string which dangled from a branch. He struggled 
all morning to free himself. At our meeting in the afternoon a small boy kept 
begging someone to help get the bird free. Finally I decided to call the firemen 
to bring a ladder and rescue the bird, but it was April Fool’s Day and they 
thought it was a joke. After I insisted, they told me to get a shotgun and shoot 
him down. 

We told a group of boys what the firemen had said, and a Boy Scout climbed 
out on the slender limb, and taking his Barlow from his pocket, set the bird 
free.—NaAncy OstunbD, Mount Berry, Ga. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Association, held on October 30, the 
following Kermit 
Roosevelt, President; Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
President Emeritus; Dr. T. S. Palmer, First 
Vice-President; Dr. Frank R. Oastler, Second 
Vice-President; William P. Wharton, Secre- 
tary; Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, Trea- 


officers were elected: 


surer; Irving Benjamin, Assistant Treasurer; 
John H. Baker. Executive Director. 

In view of the new duties and responsi- 
bilities with which Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Baker have been invested by the Board, it is 
anticipated that accounts of their qualifica- 
tions and previous activities will appear in 
the January-February issue of Brrp-Lore. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS 


At the annual meeting of the Association, 
held on October 25, 1932, the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors was authorized to 
appoint a committee to consider the advisa- 
bility of making changes in the Association’s 
By-Laws. That Committee duly made its 
report, and the changes which they recom- 
mended were printed in the September- 
October issue of Brrp-Lore, 1933. Among 
the suggested amendments was one which 
provided for the printing in Brrp-Lore of 
future amendments to the By-Laws. 

The amendments as they appeared in the 
issue referred to were all passed, with the 
exception that the quorum of the Board of 


Directors was left at the original number of 
six and the provision as to the eligibility of 
Directors for re-election was changed to read, 
“Directors of the Association shall be in- 
eligible for election for more than two con- 
secutive terms but members of the Board who 
are officers shall be exempt from this pro- 
vision. Where for the purpose of filling a 
vacancy or otherwise a director has been 
elected for less than a full term, such part 
term shall be disregarded in construing this 
provision, except in a case where a director 
shall have served two part terms and an 
intervening full term.” 

The following further amendments have 
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been made to Article III: The second para- 
graph of that Article providing that the 
Board of Directors shall elect its own officers, 
and providing further for the election of a 
Chairman of the Board has been eliminated, 
the provision as to the Board of Directors 
electing its officers being contained in Article 
IV of the By-Laws and the office of Chairman 
having been abolished. In lieu of the last 
paragraph of the same Article providing for 
the Board filling vacancies in its number 
the 


occasioned by resignation or death, 


following amendment has been passed: 

If by reason of the resignation or death of 
any member of the Board of Directors, or if 
for any other reason vacancies exist so that 
the Board of Directors has not the full mem- 
bership provided by the Certificate of 
Incorporation or amendments thereof, the 
Board may proceed to elect a Director or 
Directors to fill said vacancies, the Director 
or Directors so elected to serve until the 
next annual meeting. 

In Article IV covering the officers of the 
Association and their duties, the office of 
Chairman of the Board is again omitted and 
the provision as to the President is amended 
to read as follows: 

a bh . —_ 

rhe President shall have general control 
and direction of the affairs of the corporation 
and shall preside at all the meetings of the 
Association and of the Board. He shall 
appoint all Committees of the Association 
and of the Board and shall be a member 
ex-officio of them all 

The following three paragraphs have been 
added to the same Article, one providing for 
the opening of a special account by the 
Treasurer, the second providing for the 
offices of President Emeritus and Honorary 
President, in lieu of the former provision of 
the By-Laws covering simply the office of 
Honorary President, and the last providing 
for the office of Executive Director. 

Despite the foregoing provision as to sign- 
ing of checks the Treasurer of the Association 


DR. PEARSON BECOMES 


Dr. Thomas Gilbert Pearson, who, on 
1934, became President 
National Association of 


November 
Emeritus of 


I, 
the 


Audubon Societies, has served the cause of 
wildlife, protection, in official capacity, a 
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may open an account in such bank as the 
Board may designate in the name of the 
Association as a-special account for the pay- 
ment of incidental office expenses of the 
Association including the salaries of the 
various employees thereof. Payments from 
this account for the above purposes may be 
made on the signature of the Executive 
Director, or, in his absence or incapacity, by 
the Assistant Treasurer of the Association, 
and a monthly itemized statement of such 
payments shall be furnished by the Executive 
Director or Assistant Treasurer to the 
Treasurer of the Association. 

In addition to the offices before enumerated 
the Board of Directors may elect from among 
their number or otherwise to the office of 
President Emeritus anyone who has served 
the Association as its President. They may 
also elect as Honorary President or Honorary 
Presidents a person or persons who have 
rendered special services in the cause of bird 
protection. The term of the offices above 
enumerated shall be determined by the Board 
of Directors. 

The Board shall appoint an Executive 
Director who shall be the administrative head 
of the Association and shall supervise all 
branches of its work under instructions of the 
Board. Such Executive Director shall not be 
a member of the Board of Directors and shall 
hold office at its pleasure. He shall receive 
such salary as may be determined by the 
Board. 

Article V covering the Advisory Board has 
been amended by providing that the Presi- 
dent instead of the Chairman of the Board 
shall be ex-officio a member of such Board. 

Article [IX “Executive Committee” pro- 
vided that that Committee shall consist of 
five members “two of whom shall be the 
Chairman of the Board and the President of 
the Association.” In view of the elimination 
of the office of Chairman an amendment was 
passed changing this verbiage to read “one of 
whom shall be the President of the Board.” 

Article XII providing for special standing 
committees has been amended to read that 
such committees may be appointed from 
members of the Association ‘‘or otherwise.” 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS 


greater span of years than has any other man 
in this field. While Professor of Biology in 
the State Normal College at Greensboro, 
N. C., he organized the Audubon Society of 
that state on March 11, 1902. Within a year 


Champlain, Now Youk 
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it had been empowered by the Legislature 
with the full authority of a Department of 
State, to appoint game-wardens and enforce 
the game-laws. He was at the head of this 
work for seven years 

In the meantime the National Association 
of Audubon Societies was founded in 190s, 
with Dr. Pearson the Secretary. President 
Dutcher was stricken in 1g1o, and from that 
date Dr. Pearson has borne the weight of 
both the executive and financial responsi- 
bilities of the Association. 

As a field ornithologist from boyhood, as a 
state game commissioner, as a summer-school 
and Chautauqua lecturer, as a_ practical 
worker in legislative halls and in Congress, as 
a magazine writer and author, as an organizer 
of conservation societies, and as a student of 
the methods of hunting in various countries, 
his experiences have covered a very wide 
field of activities. Dr 
unless game is abundant it should be pre- 


Pearson believes that 


served for the educational and inspirational 
enjoyment of mankind 

He has long been an organizer of move- 
ments for wild-life preservation. He was the 
founder and for several years Chairman of 
the National Committee for Wild-life Legis- 
lation, which is composed of representatives 
of all the large national conservation societies 
and the game commissioners of the United 
States and Canada. He has been an active 
figure in wild-life conservation during the 
period of its greatest achievements. 

He exerted the leading influence in forming, 
in 1922, the International Committee for 
Bird Preservation, which now has branches in 
twenty-three countries. He has filled the 
Chairmanship of this International Commit- 
tee since its beginning, and has presided over 
its bi-annual meetings in London, Paris, 


Geneva, Amsterdam, and 


Luxembourg, 
Oxford. 

To him the Association is largely indebted 
for the establishment of the Sheldon Antelope 
Sanctuary, the Rainey Wild-life Sanctuary 
for wildfowl, the Orange Lake Refuge for 
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Egrets and Herons, the Green Island Sanc- 
tuary for Reddish Egrets, the Roosevelt 
Memorial Bird Fountain, and the fund of 
more than $133,000 already collected toward 
the purchase of a building to serve as the 
Association’s headquarters. 

Dr. Pearson has been unusually successful 
in securing gifts of money for bird and mam- 
mal protection. When he the 
executive responsibilities of the Association 
in 1910 it was burdened with a debt of nearly 
$8000. The first year of his stewardship he 
paid off this obligation, and for all the 
twenty-four years that have since elapsed the 
organization has annually closed its books 
with a surplus in its working funds. The 
Endowment Fund of more than $1,500,000 
exceeds in amount the combined endowments 
of all other conservation organizations in this 


assumed 


country. 

When, in September, Dr. Pearson advised 
the Board of Directors that after thirty years 
of constant application to the Association’s 
interests he desired to be relieved of the 
executive and financial responsibilities which 
he was carrying, the following resolution was 
adopted: 


The Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, on hearing 
the announcement of Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson 
that he will not be a candidate for re-election 
as President, desires to record its keen appre 
ciation of his long years of faithful service 
as Executive Officer. During those years the 
Association grew in financial strength in a 
surprising degree, and served the cause of 
wild-life conservation in many important 
directions. The Board looks forward to 
having the continuing benefit of his wise 
counsel in the Association’s affairs. 


Dr. Pearson will continue to serve the 
Association’s interests, devoting his time to 
its international activities, lecturing, writing, 
helping in legislative effort, and aiding in 
spreading the Association’s policies of wild 
life protection. The Board of Directors will 
continue to have the benefit of his counsel 


A. H. H. 


and advice. 
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STAFF ADDITIONS 


We take pleasure in confirming recent 
announcement to our members of the addi- 
tion to the administrative staff of the Associa- 
tion of Warren F. Eaton and Roger Tory 
Peterson. 

Mr. Eaton, Chairman of the Association’s 
Hawk and Owl Committee, a Trustee of the 
New Jersey Audubon Society, and a former 
President of the Linnzan Society of New 
York, has been the mainspring of the Hawk 
and Owl Society, of which he is Secretary. 
He will, not later than January 1, 1935, 
assume charge of this Association’s campaign 
in behalf of the Hawks, Owls, and other 
raptorial birds. 

Mr. Peterson, the author of ‘A Field Guide 
to the Birds,’ a school instructor in natural 
science and a nature councilor at summer 
camps, is one of the most promising of pres- 
ent-day painters of birds. His work has been 
enthusiastically acclaimed when exhibited at 


meetings of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union and elsewhere. Mr. Peterson will 
assist in the educational work of the Associa- 
tion, with particular reference to the stimu- 
lation of interest and enthusiasm on the part 
ot teachers and children. 

A further account will be given in a future 
number of Brrp-Lore of the program of 
activities contemplated by these new mem- 
bers of the Association’s office staff. 

We also are pleased to announce that 
Samuel C. Harriot, a member of the Associa- 
tion, has generously volunteered his services 
for the nominal consideration of one dollar a 
year, to act as Assistant Librarian. Mr. 
Harriot is at present engaged in revising the 
index to the first fifteen volumes of Brrp- 
Lore. In addition, he is taking over the 
laborious task of filing and indexing the large 
number of current publications regularly 
received at this office. 


IRVIN S. COBB GOES ON THE AIR IN PLEA FOR 
WATERFOWL 


Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, nationally known 
author and humorist, at the invitation of the 
Audubon Association, gave a radio address 
over the National Broadcasting Company’s 
system, on the evening of October 25, on the 
subject,, ‘Why Not Save a Few Ducks 
Anyhow?’ 

Mr. Cobb spoke as a sportsman to sports- 
men, and his talk was a stirring appeal for 
moderation in view of the present crisis con- 
fronting our wild Ducks and Geese. 

We are glad to quote as follows from Mr. 
Cobb’s address: 


We know of a certainty that the flocks are 
enormously decreased and steadily decreas 
ing. This is true of all three of their lines of 
flight down the three main migration routes 

the Atlantic Coast, the Mississippi Valley 
and the. Pacific Coast. The gunners every- 
where, who are conservationists and sport 
lovers as well, recognize the fact, moreover. 
Although we have ample laws for proper 
game protection, we have greedy pot-hunters 
and secret market-hunters and game-hogs 
who constantly break the laws, with the 
result that through their criminal conduct we 
have from this source a constantly lessening 


supply of wild game in America. All these 
causes, coupled with the persistent drought, 
have almost destroyed one of our greatest 
national heritages, and that is our beautiful 
wildlife. The Buffalo is gone, the Antelope is 
fast disappearing, the Brant and the Crane 
are thinning; the Ruffed Grouse is but a 
shadowy remnant of the hordes that once 
drummed in the wilderness. Quail become 
less numerous every year. In fact, Hungarian 
Partridges and Mongolian Pheasants are 
being raised in order that we may have 
something to shoot at... . 

I am urging every sportsman to follow the 
example which I expect to follow, that is to 
be rational and sane and reasonable in our 
kills this fall; not to shoot after we have 
enough birds; and to expose every law- 
breaker we find and aid in the prosecution of 
every pot-hunter or game-hog who dares to 
kill illegally. f 

If the Audubon Society and other such 
organizations so desire it, I, for one, and I 
hope only one of a million, will coéperate for 
a complete moratorium next year regardless 
of what it may cost us temporarily in pleasure 
and money. If it is necessary for wild-game 
preservation, I want to ask my fellow- 
gunners to stand behind the President and 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for a closed season in 1935.... 
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BIOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORTS ON WATERFOWL CRISIS 


A circular of very great value and signi- 
ficance is Miscellaneous Publication No. 210 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This is entitled, ‘Status of Water- 
fowl in 1934.’ The authors are Dr. W. B. Bell 
and E. A. Preble of the Division of Wildlife 
Research, Bureau of the Biological Survey. 
This 18-page publication summarizes in a 
graphic manner, both through the written 
word and a series of 24 maps, the recent 
painstaking investigations made by the 
Survey’s highly trained observers with 
reference to the waterfowl situation in North 
America. If there still be those who are 
inclined to an unreasoning optimism with 
reference to the present status of our wild 
Ducks and Geese, the publication now under 
discussion will serve as a great disillusion- 
ment. That our waterfowl have shown a 
steady decline in numbers during recent 
years is abundantly attested by the Survey’s 
findings. 

For the purpose of enlarging the intensive 
studies previously made, during the past 
season twelve special observers were sent 
afield. In addition to these staff-men of the 
Survey, more than 1000 additional qualified 
observers collaborated in the submission of 
data. The results obtained present conclusive 
evidence that the fortunes of North American 
waterfowl have reached the lowest ebb in our 
history. Among the reasons advanced for 
this progressive decline are the increasing 
population, the advancing settlement of the 
country, the use of more effective guns and 4 


ammunition, the great increase in numbers of 
gunners, and the means of rapid travel. To 
these agencies must be added vast drainage 
projects for agricultural and other purposes, 
combined with the disastrous drought-cycle 
which began in 1915. So great has been the 
havoc wrought by the unprecedented drought 
conditions that extensive portions of the 
breeding-grounds of a number of our wild 
Ducks have been rendered totally useless. 
The series of 24 charts, depicting the breed- 
ing-range of that number of species, give a 
vivid picture of the inroads made by the long 
drought. For instance, an inspection of the 
maps reveals that the ranges of a number of 
species have been affected approximately as 
follows: Mallard, one-third of range; Pintail, 
one-third; Blue-winged Teal, two-thirds; 
Cinnamon Teal, four-fifths; American 
Widgeon, one-fourth; Bufflehead, one-third; 
Ring-necked Duck, one-third; Ruddy Duck, 
two-thirds; Redhead, two-thirds; and Can- 
vasback, one-third. 

The report states, “A fair-minded study of 
the data shows the necessity of throwing all 
possible safeguards around the threatened 
species”; and further that restoration mea- 
sures consist in “applying to the problem of 
restoration of wildfowl even a little of the 
sense, intelligence and energy that have been 
used in their decimation.” 

We will be glad to supply copies of this 
extremely valuable and illuminating publica- 
tion to any members and friends who would 
like to have us do so. 


THE MOOSE OF ISLE ROYAL 


In March-April Brro-Lore for 1931, an 
account was given of the passage, by Con- 
gress, of a bill to create a proposed national 
park of Isle Royal, in Lake Superior. Among 
those who were untiring in their efforts to 
bring about this action was Dr. Frank R. 
Oastler, a Director of the Association, who 
long has been interested both in the wild life 
and in the unusual scenic features of the 
Island. 

Of special interest is the considerable 
Moose population on Isle Royal, which it was 


hoped to preserve by this Congressional legis- 
lation. Unfortunately, the difficulties at- 
tendant upon the acquisition of private lands 
have, up to the present, prevented the 
Federal Government from taking over the 
area for national park purposes. 

During the past summer it was learned 
that efforts were being made to have an open 
season on the Moose of Isle Royal, the pre- 
text for such action being that there was an 
over-population of these mammals and that 
a thinning out would be beneficial. 
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Dr. Oastler, in order to secure first-hand 
information as to conditions on Isle Royal, 
spent six weeks during the summer making a 
careful study of various factors entering into 
the situation. In a letter to the Chairman of 
the Michigan Conservation Commission, he 
states that he has always felt that the number 
of Moose on the island has been greatly 
that 
animals are accustomed to gather in some 


exaggerated, due to the fact these 
numbers about certain lakes and swamps 
during the summer months, where they are 
observed and reported by the native fisher- 
men. The number of Moose, 
according to Dr. Oastler, occurred in 1925, 
when there were perhaps 800 to goo indi- 
There was a steady decline in 
1930, then an increase to 
1932, followed again by a steady decrease, 
down to the present time when the number 
is probably about one-half of the maximum 
given previously. Various causes are given 
for this downward trend in the Moose popu- 
lation. Among these are the lack of sufficient 


maximum 


viduals. 
numbers until 


winter food, combined with the unusually 
severe winter, disease, predators, etc. The 


NESTING-BOXES PROVIDED 


In July-August Birp-LorE mention was 
made of the action of this Association, in 
cooperation other 
making certain recommendations to the New 
York City park officials with reference to 


with organizations, in 


saving and developing desirable areas within 
the parks for sanctuary purposes. 

That the suggestions given have borne 
abundant fruit is attested by the fact that 
three areas in Central Park have been set 
aside and are now being so developed. These 
have been fenced and abundant plantings 
will be made of desirable trees, shrubs, and 
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animals observed in early summer were in 
very poor condition but rapidly improved as 
the season advanced. Combined with these 
untoward conditions, there is the menace of 
flies and ticks which, due to the emaciated 
condition of the Moose, add another factor 
to their disadvantage. 

As a result of his six-weeks’ study, Dr. 
Oastler came to the conclusion that although 
the conditions affecting the Moose on Isle 
Royal recently have been far from favorable, 
nevertheless, nature is regulating the number 
of animals suitable for food conditions; and 
that an open season would be very unwise, 
letting down the bars to great abuses. 

In conformity with this conclusion, strong 
representations were made to the state game 
officials, urging them to refuse to accede to 
the demands for an open season. It now 
appears that the officials will stand staunchly 
against such action. The active support of 
important papers of the state, was also 
secured in opposition to the proposed open 
season. The most satisfactory final solution 
of this problem would be the definite estab- 
lishment of this national park. 


FOR NEW YORK CITY PARKS 


vines. Guards also are constantly on duty 
Central Park has long been a favorite obser- 
vation-ground for bird students of New York 
City who do not have opportunity to go 
further afield. Unquestionably, the creation 
of these sanctuary areas within the park will 
not only serve to attract additional numbers 
of migrants, but also summer and permanent 
residents. With this thought in mind, the 
Audubon Association has recently purchased 
and donated to the City Park Commission 
about 70 nesting-boxes and feeding-stations 
for placing in the park sanctuaries. 
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The objects of the Association are to stimulate the public conscience on 
the subject of preserving the wild birds and mammals of the country. 

r. It is active in legislative campaigns for federal and state laws for the 
preservation of wild life. 

2. It organizes annually hundreds of thousands of children into Bird- 
Study clubs; supplies them with material for study, and stimulates their 
interest in wild birds and animals. 

3. It employs a corps of Field Agents and Lecturers who annually address 
hundreds of thousands of people on the value of birds and the need for 
their protection. 

4. [towns and maintains important bird sanctuaries, and employs wardens 
to protect birds concentrated on their ne sting and feeding grounds. 

5. It coéperates with bird-protective societies in 23 countries. 

6. It publishes and distributes much literature, including colored pictures 
of birds, and America’s foremost bird magazine, Brrp-Lore. 


NEEDS 

The Association depends for its support on the income from a moderate 
endowment, and on the contributions of its members and friends. 

A fee of $5 pays for a Sustaining Membership for one year. 

A gift of $100 to the Endowment Fund constitutes the donor a Life 
Member. 

A gift of $1000 to the Endewment Fund constitutes the donor a Patron. 

All members receive free the illustrated magazine, Birp-LoRrE, and 
the publications of the Association as they appear 
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REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON, PRESIDENT 


Never in the history of the world has any country made such extensive 
financial provisions for wild-life preservation as has the Government of the 
United States the past year. 

Besides the usual Congressional appropriations for warden service and 
research activities, the unprecedented sum of eight and one-half millions of 
dollars has been made available for securing, developing, and safeguarding 
sanctuary areas for wildfowl. Congress also enacted a law requiring all 
hunters of migratory game-birds to pay the Government $1 annually for a 
federal shooting license. The additional income from this source, which this 
autumn will become available for bird-protection, has been variously estimated 
at from one-half a million to a million dollars. 

Early in the year your Association submitted to those authorities charged 
with the duties of selecting areas for bird sanctuaries, either by lease or pur- 
chase, the names of many regions of special importance. These included 
territories which we believe should be safeguarded for such rare and threatened 
species as the Whooping Crane, Florida Crane, Limpkin, and Ivory-billed 
Woodpecker. 

The Federal Advisory Board, Migratory Bird Treaty Act, met on July 11. 
Your President, who has been a member of that body through all administra- 
tions since it was established some eighteen years ago, presented to the Chief 
of the Biological Survey, and various members of the Board, a statement of 
this Association’s well-known position on the subjects of baiting, decoys, 
rest-days, magazine shotguns and other matters which we regard as important 
for the preservation of wildfowl during the present national shortage in these 
birds. This was done despite the information we had received that regardless 
of the recommendations of the Advisory Board, the Federal Administration 
had definitely decided not to yield to the demand of conservationists on many 
of these points. It is the feeling of your Officers and Directors that the shoot- 
ing regulations promulgated by President Roosevelt are not adequate to give 
wild Ducks the protection needed and we look forward to the necessity of a 
vigorous campaign for rectifying these matters before the arrival of another 
hunting season. 

In our legislative work in Congress we gave our aid to the Duck Stamp Bill; 
to the proposition to establish fish and game sanctuaries in National Forests; 
and for coérdinating the activities of all governmental departments in con- 
serving wildlife. The bill to authorize the establishment of the Everglades 
National Park, for which we have labored strenuously for several years, became 
a law on May 30, 1934. 

This has been an extremely busy year with the Association, some details 
of which have been published in Brrp-LoreE and some further summaries of 
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which will be given by Mr. Hadley, in charge of the Department of 
Education, and by Mr. Allen, who is responsible for our warden and 
sanctuary activities. 

In addition to many months of close application to duties in the office 
your President has enjoyed certain activities elsewhere that have been most 
stimulating and he hopes not without benefit to the cause we represent. He 
attended the convention of the New York State Conservation Association at 
Syracuse; The New York State Fish, Game and Forest League at Schenectady; 
a meeting of the Biddeford-Saco Fish and Game Association in Maine; the 
Indiana Audubon Society convention; and the national gathering of the 4-H 
Clubs in Chicago. At all these places he was a dinner guest and banquet 
speaker. He also addressed audiences on other occasions, including the well- 
known Wyncote Bird Club in Pennsylvania, the Savannah Audubon Society, 
the gathering of sportsmen and Audubon Society members in Portland, Maine; 
the House Committee on Appropriations of Congress; the Senate Committee 
on Wildlife Resources; students and faculty of Earlham College; and the 
convention of the International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners held in Montreal, Canada. Many invitations to speak, neces- 
sarily, were declined through lack of time that could be employed in this 
manner. 

The correspondence has been heavy. Indicating something of the wide 
range of the subjects treated, mention may be made of a very few of them: 
Legislation in many states and in Washington; handling cases of the illegal 
sale of song-birds; supposed poisoning of Gulls; effect on birds of spraying, 
including various insecticides; wholesale shooting of Doves over baited fields; 
protests against state-wide Crow-shooting contests and other so-called ‘vermin’ 
campaigns put on by Game Commissions or sportsmen’s organizations; or- 
dinances to control vagrant cats; illegal shooting of wildfowl; oil-pollution; 
problems of affiliated Audubon Societies and Bird Clubs; and explaining the 
feather laws to milliners. Also, we have reported violations of the laws for 
illegal selling of feathers for millinery decorations, and have twice employed 
professional detectives to work in securing evidence of illegal sales of wild 
birds’ feathers, with the resultant confiscation of Bird-of-Paradise plumes. 

During the year four Committees have been appointed to recommend to 
the Board of Directors the wording of expressions of policies of the Association 
in certain of its fields of endeavor, and to make suggestions regarding work 
which to them seemed desirable that the Association should undertake. The 
personnel of these four committees on Education, Wildfowl, Mammals, and 
Hawks and Owls, has been published in Brrp-Lore, together with some of 
their recommendations approved by the Board. Of their total membership, 
numbering forty-five, about one half are members of the Association. It is 
confidently believed that these Committees may become of increasing value 
to our organization. Mr. John H. Baker, Chairman of the Board, appointed 
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these Committees, met with them and the President, and coéperated with 
them in their work. 

There are 119 state and local organizations affiliated by membership with 
the Audubon Association. Brief reports of many of these have been submitted 
and will be published in the November—December issue of Brrp-Lore. 

During the prolonged freeze in February word was received that thousands 
of Ducks were in a helpless and starving condition on Long Island. Calls for 
help were instantly issued from the Association’s offices, and in about twenty- 
four hours $1400 was subscribed to buy grain for them. The State Depart- 
ment of Conservation undertook the distribution of the food, and, besides 
the money we supplied, used some state funds for this purpose. The succor 
came in time so the losses from starvation were much less than those reported 
from New Jersey and Connecticut. 

As a result of a campaign we made at Albany, the Legislature, this year, 
extended protection to the Red-shouldered Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Duck 
Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, and Broad-winged Hawk. We communicated 
with all New Jersey Senators and others in behalf of the bill sponsored by the 
New Jersey Audubon Society to extend protection to the Duck Hawk and 
Bobolink. 

We are pleased to report that, due to our efforts begun more than a year 
ago, the Wisconsin Conservation Commission recently passed a special regu- 
lation calling for the protection of the Great Blue Heron and both species of 
Bitterns, thus making the state law conform to the Federal restrictive code. 
The Commission also informed us that a similar regulation will soon be passed 
giving protection to all Hawks and Owls, except the Great Horned Owl, the 
Goshawk, Cooper’s Hawk, and Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

In July, one of our Directors, Dr. Alexander Wetmore, and the President 
attended the International Ornithological Congress in Oxford, England. At 
the same time your President had the pleasure of presiding over the sessions 
of the Fifth Convention of the International Committee for Bird Preservation. 
Delegates of the National Sections of this world-movement were present from 
the leading ornithological and conservation organizations of Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, South Africa, Sweden, and the United States— 
sixteen countries in all. We hope to publish soon the fourth bulletin of this 
International Committee which will contain the proceedings of this stimulat- 
ing gathering. 

While in London your President found that in the Leadenhall Market 
250,000 Gulls’ eggs had been sold for food the past spring. This was interesting 
in view of the fact that our own Government about the same time was drilling 
holes in the eggs of Herring Gulls along the coasts of Massachusetts and Maine 
in an effort to control the great increase of this species, which is resulting in 
loss of private property and in causing various species of Terns to leave the 
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islands where they had long been accustomed to rear their young without 
molestation. In various European countries control measures on Gulls have 
long been practiced. 

In conclusion, we may truthfully say that on the whole this has been an 
extremely eventful year. It has been a gieat joy to your officers and directors 
to be privileged to have a part in the many stirring conservation campaigns 
that have been conducted. The financial outlook for wild-life protection is 
brightening. During the year the income of the National Association has been 
50 per cent greater than for the preceding year, and may I record the fact that 
for the twenty-fourth year in succession we have been so fortunate as to close 
our fiscal year with a surplus in our working funds. 


REPORT OF ALDEN H. HADLEY 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


In rendering his annual report some time ago, your Educational Director 
made the statement that few, if any, of the activities of the Audubon Asso- 
ciation are lacking in educational value and significance. I, however, shall 
here report upon the special work that comes within the scope of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Junior Audubon Club Work.—Of continuing importance is our work 
among the children. The twenty-fourth year of these activities came to a 
close on June 1. During this entire period, 148,755 Junior Clubs were formed, 
with a total of 5,071,796 members. Although the Depression years have 
witnessed a decline in Junior membership since its peak in 1930, happily, the 
past school-year was marked by an increased enrolment of more than 17,000 
members, a total of 2452 Clubs having been formed, consisting of 102,119 
members. There were 7700 copies of Brrp-Lore sent free to teachers or others 
who formed Junior Clubs of 25 or more members. As heretofore, our Junior 
Department was supervised by Mrs. Lillian McEvany, with the help of her 
able corps of assistants. 

I wish here to emphasize two thoughts: First, that there \is no element of 
compulsion about this work; teachers, as well as other leaders of young people’s 
groups, of their own free will, take advantage of the Association’s offer to 
turnish bird-study material at one-half the cost of printing and distribution. 
And, secondly, such voluntary action on the part of teachers, when many 
curricula are already overcrowded, would indicate a special interest in these 
studies and would afford reasonable assurance that effective use is made of 
the literature furnished by the Association. That such, for the most part, is 
the case is not only attested by the extensive field experience of your Educational 
Director where intimate contacts have been made with Junior Audubon 
Clubs, but also by the reports of various Field Agents. It is further indicated 
by the hundreds of letters received from teachers, telling of the work of their 
Clubs. Their activities are many and varied, and include not only the study 
of leaflets and the coloring of outline drawings, but the building and installa- 
tion of nesting-boxes and feeding-stations, the taking of bird-walks, the collect- 
ing of birds’ nests in the fall, the making of bird-posters, the keeping of bulletin 
boards on which are recorded the arrival and departure of the birds, and the 
putting on of bird plays and pageants through which valuable lessons in bird- 
protection are inculcated. 

A special feature for the school-year of 1933-34 was our nation-wide Essay 
Contest on the subject, ‘““The Value of Birds to My State.”’ This was taken 
part in by Junior Club Members from 36 states and one Canadian province, 
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more than 200 pupils sending in essays. In addition to 36 First Prizes, which 
consisted of Audubon Field-Glasses, 47 Second Prizes were awarded, these 
being copies of Chapman’s ‘Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America,’ or 
Bailey’s ‘Handbook of Birds of the Western United States.’ Twenty-seven 
Third Prizes, consisting of sets of Summer Bird Cards, were also given. A 
Grand Prize of $25 was awarded for the best essay. This was won by Wilma 
Bewick, a 13-year-old girl of the Emerson School, Gary, Ind. 


Field Agents.—The lecture-work of our Field Agents was continued 
without interruption or curtailment. In addition to bird-talks in schools, 
many groups and organizations were addressed. Among these were Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teachers’ Associations, 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, Teachers’ Institutes, Bird Clubs, local Audubon 
Societies, and summer camps. 

Our agents were distributed as follows: Mrs. Harriet U. Goode again lectured 
in Massachusetts as the joint representative of the State Audubon Society 
and this Association, and reports an unusually successful year. Miss Frances 
A. Hurd continued her valuable work in Connecticut, where her fifteen years 
of devoted service have made her something of an institution to the teachers of 
that state. The same may be said of Mrs. Mary S. Sage, who since 1920 has 
been carrying on in the schools of Long Island through the continued generous 
support and coéperation of the Bird Club of Long Island. Mrs. Mary E. Wingo 
did splendid work in the Savannah (Georgia) region, and through her chair- 
manship of the State Junior Garden Clubs, and active participation in the work 
of Women’s Clubs, her influence has extended far beyond her special field. 

The Association was fortunate in again having the services of J. P. Jensen 
for Minnesota, who for several years has been lecturing extensively throughout 
that state. He reports an unusually successful year, with much interest and en- 
thusiasm on the part of audiences addressed, which totaled more than 50,000 
individuals. Mr. Jensen’s special interest in the preservation of Hawks and 
Owls led him to stress the great need for the protection of these birds. 

In California, Miss Helen S. Pratt concluded her third year as Junior Field 
Agent for that state. In addition to her duties in handling and distributing the 
Association’s educational material, she gave many talks, a number of which were 
before teachers only. Valuable contacts were made with superintendents of 
city and county schools and with nature supervisors. During the summer 
months a week was spent at a nature conference where.an exhibit of Audubon 
material was shown. 

In addition to the work of these special lecturers, Arthur H. Norton con- 
tinued to be our representative for Maine, having carried on an extensive cor- 
respondence relating to conservation matters. He also delivered a number of 
addresses as well as engaging in an extensive field-trip. In Massachusetts, Dr. 
John B. May, as heretofore, acted as our Agent. He gave numerous talks and 
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also a series of ten special lectures on ornithology at Brown University. During 
the summer he personally conducted two parties of nature students to the 
Gaspé Peninsula. Dr. Eugene Swope, of the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary, found 
occasion to give a number of talks during a vacation period in the South, and 


also on Long Island. 


Cooperation.— The educational activities of the Audubon Association 
are based on a whole-hearted spirit of coéperation with various organiza- 
tions and agencies whose interests or purposes in any manner or degree 
coincide with our own. This attitude is important and fundamental; any 
other would be retrogressive and suicidal. Coéperation vastly enlarges our 
contacts and greatly increases our opportunities for advancing the cause to 
which we are committed. We have continued to enlarge such activities, im- 
portant among which is our connection with the Scout Movement. Your 
Educational Director some time ago was invited to prepare an article on bird- 
study for the new edition of the ‘Handbook for the Boy Scouts of America.’ 
Almost 2,000,000 copies of this have been published and distributed. Through 
this source there has happily resulted a continuous stream of mutually helpful 
contacts with Scout leaders and with individual Scouts. In addition to the ex- 
tensive correspondence entailed by these contacts, it has been my privilege to 
address many groups of Scouts as well as to act as counselor, both in Manhat- 
tan and in my home community in New Jersey, for the Bird-Study Merit 
Badge. Among other coéperative activities, there is worthy of special mention 
our recent collaboration with the Harter Publishing Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the bringing out of a series of three ‘Bird Books,’ designed especially 
for the ten-cent-store trade. These portray in color and describe 45 common 
birds. The text is by Julius King, a member of the Association, and the il- 
lustrations are reproduced from the Audubon Bird Card plates. The manu- 
script was submitted for the supervision and approval of your Educational 
Director. Hundreds of thousands of these attractive and highly educational 
books have been sold and the publishers foresee an ever-increasing demand. 
The introductions to the books, by Dr. Pearson, have given wide publicity to 
the work of the Association, and numerous requests for further information, 
and even for membership, have been and continue to be received. 

We have also coéperated with Women’s Clubs, Garden and Junior Garden 
Clubs, Parent-Teachers’ Associations, colleges and universities, high-school 
science-teachers, public libraries, museums, local Bird Clubs and Audubon 
Societies, County Agricultural Extension Workers, educational advisers of 
CCC Camps, the S.P.C.A., and also with leaders of 4-H Clubs. With all these 
and various other agencies, including the Mother’s League and American In- 
stitute of this city, we have corresponded and given information and advice, and 
in many instances furnished free material for exhibition and educational pur- 


poses, among which might be mentioned Dr. Grenfell’s Mission in Labrador, 
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and for a conference of 600 Nature Curators held in this city, which at the in- 
vitation of the city school officials it was my privilege to attend. A goodly 
quantity of our educational material was also supplied to the eighteen District 
Chairmen of the New York Federation of Garden Clubs. During the past year 
requests for such material for exhibition purposes and for use at state conven- 
tions of Women’s Clubs, Teachers’ Institutes, and other extensive gatherings 
have exceeded those of all the other years of my connection with the Associa- 
tion. One source of such increased inquiries came through our listing of mate- 
rial with the ‘Vertical File Service Catalog,’ which is in use in public libraries, 
schools, colleges, and other educational institutions throughout the country. 

As heretofore, we have continued to act as a clearing-house for all sorts of 
information on ornithological subjects, and extensive correspondence has been 
entailed. Many visitors have continued to come to the Association’s head- 
quarters, most of them seeking advice and information on various subjects and 
problems. A matter of some interest is our identification of carrier-pigeon 
bands issued to members of the American Racing Pigeon Union and the Inter- 
national Federation of Homing Pigeon Fanciers. Dead or fatigued birds, 
wearing bands, are frequently reported to us, and by means of lists furnished 
by the organizations previously mentioned, in most instances, we are able to 
identify the owners of the birds. 

The past year has been marked by an increased number of requests for the 
loan of films and lantern-slides, and it is our hope to greatly expand this service. 
In fact, were sufficient funds available, a special department of visual education 
might well be envisaged. Our collection of colored lantern-slides has been in- 
creased, while a new film depicting the waterfowl on the Paul J. Rainey Wild- 
Life Sanctuary was made for us by Alfred M. Bailey, Director of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. 


Lectures and Radio-talks.—It was my privilege, during the year, to 
lecture before various groups and organizations, both in the Metropolitan 
District and also in more distant parts of the country. An experience of unusual 
interest was a series of seven addresses given, for the most part, under the 
auspices of our affiliated organizations in Maine, in the cities of Portland, 
Augusta, and Bangor. The attendance at these gatherings approximated 4000 
people, one audience alone numbering about 1000. 

At the invitation of J. N. Darling, Chief of the U.S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey, I gave two addresses before the Iowa Ornithologists’ Union on the 
occasion of its annual meeting, held at Ames, the seat of the State Agricultural 
College. 

Other speaking engagements worthy of mention are two lectures given 
before the students of the State Normal School at Montclair, N. J., and the 
acceptance of an invitation from the Garden Club of America, to speak at a 
gathering of their various state leaders at the national headquarters in this city. 
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Dr. Pearson, during the year, addressed a number of important gatherings 
in various parts of the country, as also has Dr. Frank R. Oastler. Robert P. 
Allen, of the Sanctuary Department, responded to invitations to speak on 
various occasions. Special mention should be made here of the splendid lecture- 
work which was unselfishly done by various members and friends of the Asso- 
ciation to whom we have loaned lantern-slides. Noteworthy among these is 
the work of Donald Mills, a student of Central State Teachers’ College, Wis- 
consin, who, at no expense to the Association, gave a series of 58 lectures in 
schools and colleges and before various other groups in that state. Mr. C. H. 
Manley, President of the Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania, this year 
again addressed various gatherings in his own district, illustrating his lectures 
with slides furnished by the Association. Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, Jr., also 
gave a number of talks on birds at CCC Camps in Virginia, using a collection 
of our lantern-slides. 

Mrs. John W. Draper, Vice-President of the New York State Federation of 
Garden Clubs, and Mrs. Burton L. Preston, of the Garden Club of Portland, 
Maine, have also lectured extensively, illustrating their talks with lantern- 
slides furnished by our Association. 

The weekly radio broadcasts by Miss Lorine Letcher Butler have been 
continued through the year. These, in addition to imparting to the public in 
an entertaining way accounts of the habits and value of birds, have also touched 
upon some of the more pressing problems of their protection and preservation. 

Dr. Pearson, at the invitation of the National Broadcasting Company, 
gave two addresses with an extensive ‘hook-up.’ Your Educational Director 
also gave two talks in response to a similar invitation. A number of our Field 
Agents have participated in programs on their local broadcasting stations. 


Library.—In the Certificate of Incorporation of the Audubon Association 
it is stated that among “the particular objects for which said Corporation is 
formed” one is ‘‘to acquire and maintain a library.”” By reason of the untiring 
efforts, through the years, of Dr. Pearson that end has never been lost sight of. 
Today, the Association may take pardonable satisfaction in possessing a work- 
ing library of ornithological and conservation literature of exceedingly great 
usefulness. During the past year students of these subjects in increasing num- 
bers have availed themselves of the opportunity to carry on various lines of 
research. These persons have all given warm expressions of appreciation of 
the courtesies extended them, several stating that other more extensive libraries 
were lacking in material in the special fields being investigated. 

A number of new volumes and many bulletins and circulars have been 
acquired. We are greatly indebted to Samuel C. Harriot, a member, for his 
generosity in donating a number of valuable books. We continue to receive 
regularly more than seventy-five periodical publications dealing with ornithol- 
ogy, game administration, and conservation in general. Mr. Robert P. Allen, 
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in addition to his duties as Sanctuary Director, continues to be entrusted 
with the supervision of the Library. During the year he has found time to 
classify, catalogue, and place in a new filing cabinet the Association’s collection 
of photographs to which many new acquisitions have been made. 


Publications.—It is gratifying to announce that through the generosity of 
a public-spirited member of the Association, the long-contemplated book 
dealing with the Hawks and Vultures of North America, in the near future, 
will see the light of day through publication. The 37 full-page color-plates have 
been ready for some time, while the text by Dr. John B. May is being edited 
by Dr. Frank M. Chapman. 

As further educational propaganda, the Association has published a Hawk 
and Owl poster, 14 x 20 inches in size. This, in addition to the eight colored 
pictures of Hawks and Owls, contains a special plea for the protection and 
preservation of these birds. An edition of 2500 of these posters was printed, 
2000 copies of which were delivered to the U. S. War Department which, in 
turn, distributed them to the CCC Camps throughout the country. The 
remaining copies are being used to good advantage through various channels. 

During the past year, Circulars Nos. 11, 16, and 22 were revised and printed 
in considerable editions. 

We have continued our practice of granting the use of our color-plates for 
the purpose of illustrating various bird-books and bulletins, proper credit 
being accorded for this service. Among those recently served in this way 
were the University of North Carolina and the Lovisiana Department of 
Conservation. 

We also have continued to furnish photographs and cuts for illustration 
purposes in response to many requests that are received. The new Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica for Children recently made extensive use of these. 

Our supply department has ministered to the needs of members and others 
who have wished to obtain field-glasses, charts, leaflets, bird cards, and books 
on birds and other natural history subjects. Since their publication, more 
than 37,000 sets of Audubon Bird Cards have been sold. 


Conclusion.—The Department of Education at all times welcomes con- 
structive criticisms and suggestions which would tend to increase the outreach 
and effectiveness of its activities. With this end in view a questionnaire was 
sent out early in the year to a large number of leaders of Junior Audubon 
Clubs throughout the country. Many replies were received embodying various 
suggestions and criticisms which, in the opinion of the writers, would tend to 
make our educational work among the children more effective. 

Nearly three years ago, in a special report to the Board of Directors, I 
Suggested means of adding to the efficiency of our Junior Club work, and 
among other things I recommended the preparation and publication, from 
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time to time, of a series of special Junior Audubon Leaflets, these to deal in a 
simple, sane, and entertaining way with various important problems of bird- 
protection and wild-life conservation in general. I then deemed this, and 
deem it now, the most practical and effective way of supplementing the material] 
contained in our Educational Bird Leaflets. 

I wish also to emphasize the great importance of increasing our staff of Field 
Agents just as soon as this shall become possible. The splendid influence flowing 
from the activities of these lecturers is far-reaching in its results. The personal 
contact with teachers and children is vastly more inspiring and effective in impart- 
ing enthusiasms and motivations which lead to conduct than is the printed page. 

In conclusion, it is, perhaps, well we be reminded that nearly thirty years 
have passed since the incorporation of this Association in this city. The de- 
plorable conditions of those days demanded swift and speedy action. The issues 
at stake were clean cut and non-controversial. The immediate problem was to 
stop the slaughter of our wild bird-life through the enactment of restrictive 
legislation and its accompanying enforcement. In addition to these activities, 
however, our early leaders rightly sensed the vast importance of educational 
propaganda in order to acquaint the public with the value and beauty of our 
native birds. The years intervening between that early time and the present 
day have brought with them much progress, both in helpful legislation and ina 
greatly changed public sentiment with respect to wildlife. There may be those 
who feel, today, as did our esteemed co-worker, the late Edward Howe Forbush, 
that perhaps we have almost attained our goal in the mere field of bird-pro- 
tective legislation. Even though this be the case, the fact remains that the con- 
ditions and the exigencies of the present time bring with them grave responsi- 
bilities and renewed cause for increased vigilance. With the steadily declining 
supply of game-birds and mammals, combined with a greatly increased number 
of hunters and a vast army of unemployed; with a permanent shortening of the 
hours of labor and the ensuing leisure; with the almost universal use of the 
motor-car which may carry one quickly into the remotest parts of the country 

there are, I say, wrapped up in these things great potentialities for good or 
ill. Whether these conditions shall come to mean an increasing and perpetual 
menace to wild birds and mammals, or whether by reason of the new leisure a 
greater number of our citizens shall come to appreciate the economic and es- 
thetic value of our wild-life resources, will depend to a large extent on the educa- 
tional influences that are brought to bear upon them. Through education 
alone will we make progress towards the goal for which we are striving, for all 
our protective legislation is of little avail if unsupported by an intelligent and 
sympathetic public opinion. The Audubon Association, therefore, has heartily 
accepted the challenge of this new day, not only as a means of helping to save 
for future generations the splendid heritage of our wild-bird and animal-life, 
but also as an opportunity for making a substantial contribution to the cul- 


tural life of our people. 
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An annual report is common ground for the visionary and for the concrete. 
Its component parts are facts and forecasts. Of necessity, the report must look 
backward, but it is equally imperative that it look ahead. Although the pres- 
ent paper is annual by nature and precedent, I cannot refrain from calling 
attention to one or two matters somewhat more remote in point of time, and 
yet not untimely. This report is for the thirtieth year of the Association’s 
sanctuary and warden activities. The first of this series of reports, made by 
William Dutcher, in 1905, stressed the great importance of what were then re- 
ferred to as ‘Bird Reservations.’ There was an energetic Roosevelt in the White 
House that year also, but the conservation world was still young and the work 
that Dutcher, Pearson, and their associates were so ably beginning was infant 
in its visible proportions; while the complexities and ramifications that beset 
us today were still unknown, lying in wait around the many winding turns and 
beyond the long steep hills ahead. 

These three decades have seen drastic and unexpected changes. Virtually 
all of our outstanding protective laws have been enacted during this period. 
The nation has increased its population by more than 45 millions of people. 
Towns have grown from scattered settlements and mushroomed into cities. 
Wilderness areas have been leveled for timber and the wastelands that remained 
scourged by fire. The Passenger Pigeon, the Eskimo Curlew, and the Heath 
Hen have disappeared during these years. But through all'this shifting of 
scenes, the fortunes of those wild-life species that could be fought for and nursed 
back to strength have steadily improved. One intimate with the details of bird- 
protective work since 1905, has a deep realization of the many rewards that 
these thirty years have yielded. A visitor to Audubon sanctuaries on the coast 
of Maine, in the mangrove swamps of Florida, or among the coastal islands of 
Texas, can vouch for the fact that live birds speak for themselves. 


RESULTS 


The year just past has seen the results of our protective activities through 
wardens and sanctuaries reach a peak in an upward swing. From New Jerscy 
(a new record) to farthest Texas, the American Egret nested during the 1934 
season in numbers that are unprecedented in the memory of most men. The 
Snowy Egret, the Reddish Egret, the Roseate Spoonbill, the White Ibis, and 
many other species bave responded to the combination of protective laws and 
warden service in a manner that cannot be dismissed merely as ‘satisfactory’ or 
labeled simply ‘encouraging.’ The return of these birds is amazing beyond the 
confines of type and printers’ ink. 

Off Penobscot Bay, on the upper forks of the Shark River, among the 
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cactus-covered islands of San Antonio Bay, this wordless story fills the air. 

It is made up of feathers and of flashing wings; it is alive and it is eloquent. 
In order that a general view of the situations locally may be had, the out- 

standing results in each sector of our field of activity are presented in their 


geographic order. 


Maine.— Except for an over-abundance of Herring Gulls, and the attendant 
problems, our bird colonies in Maine, as for some years past, have enjoyed a 
well-deserved security. Great Black-backed Gulls and Double-crested Cor- 
morants have shown a particular increase; and the status of other species has 
steadily improved, with the exception of the Common Tern which, since 1919 
has suffered from the encroachment of the Herring Gull. 

Nine sanctuaries, including 39 islands and ledges, were administered on the 
Maine coast during the season. No serious violations were reported. A number 
of members and others visited some of these colonies and returned with en- 
thusiastic reports of their condition. During the year, Little Duck Island, long 
an important nesting-area, was deeded to the Association by Miss Katharine 
Arnold. 


Connecticut.—Another excellent season has added to the number of Coin- 
mon and Roseate Terns breeding off the Connecticut coast. The new warden, 
secured at the beginning of the season, gave a creditable account of himself, 
and succeeded in adding two breeding-areas to the list of those under his care, 
including the small colony of ‘farthest south’ Herring Gulls. 


New York.— Dr. Eugene Swope of our Roosevelt Sanctuary reported an 
additional nesting species for the area, making the annual total 32. About 
24,000 people visited the Fountain during the year, and 578 enjoyed the bird- 
life and the scenery of the Sanctuary proper. 

In 1933, codperating with the Department of Parks, New York City, the 
Association aided in establishing a 50-acre bird sanctuary on Staten Island. 
This year, through the efforts of a temporary committee, fostered by the National 
Association, the new Park Commissioner was supplied with carefully planned 
recommendations for the creation of sanctuaries in a number of the New York 
City parks. The Commissioner, through his subordinates, responded with 
whole-hearted coéperation, and at the present time three sanctuaries have been 
fenced and guards detailed. We have selected and presented to the Department 
of Parks an adequate supply of nesting-boxes and feeding devices for the areas 
set aside in Central Park. Surveys are being conducted in other regions in- 
cluded in our recommendations, and additional sanctuaries will be established 


next year. Twenty leading scientific and conservation organizations of New 
York City were our valued confréres in preparing the original plans for the 
Park Commissioner. 
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Virginia.—Warden W. N. Cobb, son of the late Captain Cobb who was 
lost in the severe storm of August, 1933, reports the complete recovery of all 
species except the Clapper Rail. According to Mr. Cobb, a marked increase 
has been observed in the case of both the Willet and the Oyster-catcher. Egg- 
ing, long a habit among natives of the region, again was prevented on Cobb’s 
Island and in the vicinity. 


The Carolinas and Georgia.—The only disturbing factors in the six Audu- 
bon sanctuaries located in these states last year were Fish Crows and heavy 
rains, and in both cases damage was slight. All wardens reported their birds 
as maintaining usual numbers or showing a slight gain. Water-levels have 
improved, and with continued protection we can look for steady increases 
within the next few years. Warden Sprunt reports that a small rookery, 
deserted during the last two years because of drought conditions, was occupied 
again this season. Additional areas were added to those guarded by Warden 
Carter, near Savannah, where all species have shown splendid improvements. 
We regret to report the death of Captain B. A. Boyd, warden of the Tybee 


Rookery for several years. 


Florida.—When I have occasion to write the name, Florida, I find that 
upon doing so I must push back my chair for a moment and repeat the word 
aloud so as to enjoy its full flavor. Florida is a magic word, and the land 
itself has about it a fabulous quality that is never entirely lost, even under 
stress of mosquitoes and tropical heat. But although the deep springs of 
Florida may not give forth waters that contain the secret of eternal youth, 
there is now fact in the almost legendary tales one hears of the bird-life. 

Since the beginning of the Association’s sanctuary work, Florida has been 
our most difficult problem. Two Audubon wardens have died there in perform- 
ance of their duty, and others have been threatened with violence and death. 
As late as 1932, an Audubon warden was fired upon by lawless men whom he 
had caught raiding an Egret roost. I mention these matters because I do not 
wish to present a picture that is one-sided. If our greatest successes lie in the 
subtropical Florida wilderness, it must be remembered that they have been 
bought dearly. 

Before considering the present situation in Florida, I wish to call attention 
to a report made by Bent and Job, who spent April and May, 1903, among 
the mangrove swamps and keys of Monroe County. They were looking for 
bird colonies, and in the two months at their disposal covered the ground 
“quite thoroughly.” They wrote William Dutcher of the results, and in this 
report mention three rookeries by name, At Cuthbert Lake they observed the 
“great rookery” of 4000 birds—Egrets, Herons, Ibises, Anhingas, and Spoon- 
bills. The Egrets numbered 18, the Spoonbills 12. Most of the nesting birds 
were Louisiana Herons and White Ibises. A larger rookery was located on 
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Alligator Lake; and on Bear Lake, after a difficult journey through the tangle 
of mangrove, 40 Wood Ibises were found nesting. The whole picture was such 
as would break a plume-hunter’s heart. As Bent and Job express it, “The 
American Egrets and Snowy Herons are so reduced that it does not pay to 
hunt them.” 

Most of this exploratory work was done under the guidance of two Audubon 
wardens, Bradley, who was killed by plume-hunters two years later, and 
Burton. The warden work in southwestern Florida has always called for two 
men. In no other region have we found it necessary to employ a team of 
wardens, or to keep them on duty the year round. This situation recalls the 
London police on waterfront beats down Limehouse way; those gentlemen 
also travel in pairs. As for the results of this vigilance, I can give you figures, 
and a long list of species and localities. I can tell you, for example, that no 
less than one million birds of seven species nested last season in the Shark 
River Rookery alone; but such figures do not tell the story adequately. Egrets, 
Herons, and Ibises to the number of one million must be seen in order to be 
comprehended. I wish every member could go down there, get into a skiff, and 
make the circuit of those narrow forks through which flow the upper waters of 
Shark River. I wish you could see the multitudes of nesting birds along the 
forks. In the midst of that vast rookery you would feel, as I did, that here is 
a world that belongs to the birds; here, I, a human being, am out of place, an 
intruder. And from your craft, half hidden under the verdant banks, you 
would watch, and go back so far into the past that the sudden appearance of 
a saber-toothed tiger would scarcely seem amiss. 

That great wilderness area is now a part of the proposed Everglades National 
Park, and doubtless will retain this pristine atmosphere for all time. But five 
to ten years lie ahead of us in which the burden of protective work must con- 
tinue to fall upon the shoulders of this Association’s Egret Fund. Under the 
provisions of the Act proposing the establishment of Everglades National 
Park no Government funds will be available for that length of time following 
approval of the Act. 

We have our work elsewhere in Florida, on the Sebastian River, in the Lake 
Washington region, at Orange Lake, and in the territory around Lake Mic- 
cosukee. Audubon wardens were on duty at each of these places last season 
during the ‘rooking’ months and will continue next year. 

During 1934 there were nine wardens on duty in Florida at various times 
throughout the year, two of them on a full-time basis. In spite of the scarcity 
of funds, equipment has been properly maintained. The house-boat formerly 
used as a base by our Shark River wardens was sold recently, and the funds 
thus obtained applied to much-needed repairs on the patrol-boats. Both patrol- 
boats are now equipped with sleeping quarters, and the efficiency of our force 
greatly improved, as the base of operations is whatever anchorage circum- 


stances require. 
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In closing this brief account of conditions in Florida, I wish to thank not 
only those members who have generously and loyally contributed to the sup- 
port of this work, but also J. V. Kelsey, of the U. S. Biological Survey, whose 
assistance in the general supervision of our southern Florida warden-force has 


been invaluable. 


Louisiana.—The Association administered five sanctuaries in Louisiana 
during 1934, containing a total of 22 areas. These varied widely in their 
physical characteristics and in the type of birds protected. On eight mud-lumps 
off the Mississippi passes, our warden guarded Brown Pelicans, Laughing 
Gulls, Caspian and Forster’s Terns. In the various areas comprising the At- 
chafalaya Rookeries there were Egrets, Herons, Water Turkeys, and a few 
White Ibises, while Egrets and Herons made up the protected birds in the 
Calcasieu-Cameron Rookeries. On the Rainey Sanctuary there was an increase 
of several thousand in the Blue Geese feeding and resting on the area during 
the winter season. Canvasback Ducks also appeared in larger force, while 
other wild-fowl species were present in their usual numbers. Green Herons, 
Least Bitterns, and Gallinules nested within the sanctuary in greater numbers 
than ever before. The small colony of Snowy Egrets deserted Onion Bayou, 
near Vermilion Bay, this year, but Louisiana Herons nested there without 
disturbance. On the Rainey Sanctuary the completion of a 5-mile levee along 
our southwest line has considerably improved the attractiveness of that portion 
of the refuge to wildfowl. 

Every effort was made to locate the small nesting colony of Spoonbills 
guarded last year in Cameron Parish, Louisiana, but for some unaccountable 
reason the birds had moved to parts unknown. Their nesting in this section 


of Louisiana has always been of a sporadic nature. 


Texas.—Texas rookeries are not spectacular in size but there are several 
that for sheer variety and beauty cannot easily be equaled. The presence of 
well-established colonies of Roseate Spoonbills and the steady increase of 
Reddish Egrets are gratifying indications, and add much to the general Texas 
scene. Both the American and Snowy Egrets appear to have increased in 
many parts of the South this year, and this fact is particularly impressive in 
Texas. Our three sanctuaries in this state were inspected last May. Under 
Warden Friddell’s guardianship the nesting birds on the Vingt’un Island showed 
a most encouraging increase. About 30 pairs of Spoonbills were nesting in 
this sanctuary on May rg and a total of 200 birds of this species were present 
on the islands. 

The Outdoor Nature Club of Houston, whose enthusiastic and active 
membership has sponsored the Vingt’un sanctuary since it was established in 
1932, deserves special mention for its continued interest and coéperation. 

On the Second Chain-of-Islands in San Antonio Bay, a new warden was 
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placed on duty this year, following the advice of J. J. Carroll, of Houston. 
This group contained an unusually interesting variety of 8 nesting species, 
including the largest nesting colony of Roseate Spoonbills in the United States 
of which we have knowledge. After my return to New York, Dr. Frank R. 
Oastler, second Vice-President of the Association, made a flying trip to Texas, 
an‘ secured some beautiful and unique motion pictures of these Spoonbills. 

At the Green Island Bird Sanctuary, I found both the birds and the equip- 
ment completely recovered from the effects of the 1933 hurricane. The 8 
principal nesting species, according to Warden Larson, were more abundant 
than in any previous year, especially the Reddish and American Egrets; and 
it seems evident that tropical storms are not the menace to bird-life one might 
suppose. 

Thanks are due two members of the Association, J. J. Carroll and Alston 
Clapp, Sr., of Houston, for their generosity in providing transportation along 
the coast, greatly facilitating my exploration work in that region. 


Cooperation.—Codéperating with the Florida Audubon Society, we assisted 
this year in giving warden protection to a number of colonies in Tampa Bay. 
Interest in these colonies was aroused by Dr. H. R. Mills, of Tampa, who 
reports that in recent years the several keys on which the birds are nesting 
have been veritable shambles. Most of the birds killed were Ibises, which are 
the primary ingredient of ‘Curlew Purlew,’ long a favorite dish among the 
local people. There were no such feasts this last season, however, and Warden 
Schultz was able to report the 12 nesting species as coming through the ordi- 
nary tribulations of the nesting period without human interference. We also 
coéperated financially in supporting the Florida Audubon Society’s splendid 
colony of Brown Pelicans at Brevard Reserve. 

Other forms of codperation are chiefly matters of office routine. We have 
many calls for information on establishing sanctuaries and on problems of 
control, planting, winter feeding, and allied subjects. During the year we 
have supplied cloth warning posters to people in various parts of the country. 
Most of these were used in posting estates and other private lands. Our collec- 
tion of photographs has been called upon regularly by members and otbers 
who wished to illustrate articles or books. We are well supplied with water- 
bird pictures but need many additions among the land-birds. It is our plan 
to build up this collection of photographs in a systematic manner, and sug- 
gestions or assistance will be much appreciated. 

As a basis for more complete and up-to-date information on the status and 
distribution of colonial species of birds, we have made, during the year, inquiries 
of ornithologists in different parts of the country as to the occurrence of nesting 
colonies. The recent discovery of breeding American Egrets in Salem County, 
New Jersey, led to an investigation for possible rookeries of this species 


between that point and the birds of this species we are guarding in Carteret 
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County, North Carolina. In Virginia, we were very ably assisted in these 
efforts by our Director, Dr. J. J. Murray. Both the Virginia and Maryland 
State Game Departments coéperated also. No additional rookeries have been 
discovered to date. 

Assistance has been given members who have called on us for data on bird 
colonies in sections of the country they were planning to visit. These inquiries 
concerned portions of many states, from Maine to Texas. 

A trip was made to Cape May during the autumnal Hawk-flights, and the 
coéperation of the New Jersey Fish and Game Commission again was secured 
in special efforts to enforce the law protecting certain non-game birds. 


Problems and Recommendations.—Only outstanding problems of a 
currently practical nature will be considered in this report, as many minor 
items would be both unimportant and tedious to the average member. 

The Brown Pelican is in a perilous situation along the Texas coast. It is 
imperative that protective legislation be secured for this interesting and harm- 
less bird. 

The status of the Great White Heron in southern Florida appears to be 
uncertain. A thorough investigation of the present condition of this interesting 
Heron should be undertaken and recommendations made for adequate warden 
protection. 

A species requiring special efforts at present is the Roseate Spoonbill. In 
Texas we are giving warden protection to the two most important colonies; in 
Louisiana and Florida special protection was impossible this year because we 
were unable to locate breeding colonies. In Florida there are several hundred 
Spoonbills resident along the Gulf Coast. Good authority places this figure as 
high as 1000. Whether these birds nest in scattered groups among heronries 
or in a large colony or two, the location of which remains a mystery, are prob- 
lems of considerable importance; and we can do little by way of protecting the 
Spoonbill in Florida until the necessary field-work has made these points clear. 

At Orange Lake, due to the increase in bird-life, a lack of sufficient area for 
nesting-sites continues to trouble us. Several methods of overcoming this 
difficulty present themselves, and any one or all of these are recommended as 
solutions of this rather interesting problem. 

An outstanding difficulty at present is adequate, effective warden protection 
for the vast Egret, Heron, and Ibis roosts along the southwest coast of Florida. 
Limited funds have forced us to undertake this important job with the services 
of only two men. These men guard the Shark River Rookery during the 
nesting season and move out to the coast with the birds, usually in June. 
From that month on through the summer to October and November the birds 
reach a maximum roosting population over a considerable area, and this wide 
distribution of roost-sites is the basis of our problem. It is apparent that two 
men, even though each of them is equipped with a patrol-boat of fair speed, 
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can only cover a limited area in an effective manner. Under the piesent 
arrangement, these wardens are patrolling nine principal roosts: Pelican Key, 
Sweetwater River, Duck Rock, Alligator Bay, Buzzard Key, Lostman’s River, 
Rodger’s River, Shark River, and Oyster Bay. On Buzzard Key alone there 
are upward of 100,000 roosting birds reported, chiefly Snowy Egrets and 
Louisiana Herons. Several hundred thousand birds are reported from Duck 
Rock, where the Spoonbill is included among the roosting species. In the bays 
and waterways east of the territory including these roosts there are a number 
of smaller roost-sites. ‘These the men are unable to reach. North of this 
territory, at Fakahatchee Bay, White House Key and Pumpkin Key Bay, 
roosts of considerable size are without werden protection, simply because our 
small force cannot extend the radius of its operations. 

The answer to this situation is the employment of at least one additional 
team of waidens. Florida Bay, virtually without warden protection, would 
require a third unit. 

The special protection of certain species that are in need of immediate 
efforts is a problem that presents itself with increasing emphasis. I refer par- 
ticularly to the Trumpeter Swan, the Whooping Crane, the Ivory-billed Wood- 
pecker, and some of the rarer birds of prey. Unfortunately, most of these birds 
are so distributed and of such habits that actual warden protection on nesting 
areas, and sanctuaries along migration routes and elsewhere, are not sufficient. 
In the case of the Trumpeter Swan, the National Park Service has been able 
to make encouraging progress in the Yellowstone region, where the Trumpeter 
has nested successfully for several seasons. The Secretary of the Interior 
announced recently that no effort is being spared by the fish and game commis- 
sions of Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming, as well as by private gun and Duck 
clubs of those states, to win the sympathetic response of visiting and resident 
sportsmen in a crusade to save the Trumpeter Swan. Pictures of this largest 
of our native waterfowl, made by Dr. Oastler of this Association, have been 
distributed by the Park Service throughout the Yellowstone region. These 
pictures bear a caption that describes the perilous status of the species and asks 
all hunters to coéperate in protecting it during the hunting season. 

Just what practical measures must be taken for the further protection of 
other threatened species has not been advanced. It may be that birds like the 
White-tailed Kite and Short-tailed Kite were never very numerous in the 
United States. Large and conspicuous species, like the Whooping Crane and 
California Condor, range over an extensive territory and cannot be confined 
to such areas within their range that it may be possible to set aside as sanc- 
tuaries. In the country at large these birds are victims of ignorant and lawless 
elements. The combination of wide-spread educational campaigns and rigid 
enforcement on the part of state and Federal authorities will doubtless ac- 
complish more for these rarer species than any other methods, 


Our major problem, that of adequate funds with which to carry out our 
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work, prevents the practical discussion of a host of plans, problems, and rec- 
ommendations that would be steps in the direction of a perfectly organized 
system of sanctuaries and a thoroughly equipped warden service. We do not 
anticipate a seven-league-boot method of overcoming obstacles and attaining 
an ultimate ideal. Our Egret Fund, for the twenty-second consecutive year, 
begins a new fiscal period with a small balance. The results accomplished 
with this fund thus far would appear to justify the generous support of all who 
are sincerely interested in the welfare of our native bird-life. In the past this 
support has always been forthcoming, and I am certain that it will continue in 
the years that are ahead of us. 

However, in bringing this report to a close, I wish to emphasize one point 
that has been brought up from time to time. Thirty years ago, when the 
National Association began the work of special protection through wardens, 
and twenty-two years ago, when the Egret Fund was inaugurated, there were 
in existence only a few scattered colonies and a pitifully small number of birds 
of certain species that are abundant today. This does not, as some have sug- 
gested, relieve the National Association of the grave responsibility of guarding 
these birds with the same care and vigilance as heretofore. Rather does it in- 
crease our responsibility in direct proportion to the added number of rookeries 
and the increased number of individual birds. Even the partial removal of our 
wardens from any of the important rookeries under our guardianship would 
destroy, in short order, the results of years of slow and often discouragingly 
meager progress. 

Whatever may be the degree of success warden protection has attained to 
date, and whatever its future, it is my belief that this phase of the National 
Association’s work, as the years go by, will stand more and more in need of 
financial and moral support. The strength and whole-heartedness of this 
support should measure very largely the distance we will travel. 


REPORTS OF AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


American Game Association (Washington, D. C.).— During the past year 
the membership of the Association has maintained a fairly normal level, and 
though handicapped by a reduction of income it has been able to continue its 
work without great curtailment. The Association continued to act as a clearing- 
house for information on the latest developments in all phases of wild-life 
restoration. By means of American Game, various news and radio services, 
and regular bulletins to magazines, the public has been kept informed on what 
is going on in this field. 

The passage of the Duck Stamp Bill early in the year crowned with success 
years of effort by this Association and many coéperating groups which have 
been interested in this particular legislation. 

Through our field-staff we have been able to assist state game organizations 
and local groups in the development of game-management programs and dem- 
onstrations, stream-pollution control, and other important work of this nature. 
One of our major jobs has been that of assisting in the water-restoration work 
in the prairie Duck-breeding states. One of our men worked on this all summer, 
and another for a number of weeks. The Association continues to sponsor the 
groups of southern Quail management demonstration projects, in coéperation 
with the United States Bureau of Biological Survey. These have now been in 
operation for about three years, and are producing excellent results. 

The education of the public on the best wild-life restoration methods is one 
of our most important jobs and we have worked diligently to this end. To in- 
crease the trained personnel to direct wild-life restoration work, a number of 
colleges and universities have already incorporated in their curricula courses 
in game-management. During the past year we have succeeded in interesting 
several others which we hope will eventually offer such special courses of train- 
ing.—C. M. PALMER, JR. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Bird Club.—The annual banquet held last December was 
the largest meeting in the history of the Club. Representatives from all the 
Ornithological Clubs in the state, the Georgia Society of Naturalists, the 
Georgia Appalachian Trai! Club, and the Tennessee Ornithological Society were 
present. Mr. Herbert L. Stoddard, a noted authority on Quail, and author of 
‘The Bob-white Quail,’ and Frederick Hebard, of Philadelphia, whose family 
owns much of the Okefenokee Swamp, were guest speakers. 

Tate Mountain Estate, consisting of about 2000 acres, was dedicated as an 
inviolate bird-refuge and wild-life sanctuary by Colonel Sam Tate, a widely 
known Georgian. 

Mr. Earle R. Greene, Vice-President of the Club, and Georgia representative 
of the National Association of Audubon Societies, published during the year 
his ‘Birds of the Atlanta Area,’ a comprehensive list of the local birds. 
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Overnight field-trips were held during the spring and fall migration seasons. 

An active and enthusiastic Junior Audubon Club has been organized. Christ- 
mas Bird Censuses were taken in different parts of the state and in Florida. 
A Spring Migration Contest was sponsored by the Club, and two copies of 
Roger Tory Peterson’s ‘A Field Guide to the Birds’ were given as prizes.— 
(Miss) Bera L. JARRARD, President. 


Audubon Society of Buffalo (N. Y.).—This year the Society has continued 
its educational work among the Juniors. Mr. Edward C. Avery gave lectures 
on birds to more than 25,coo pupils of the public schools. 

Five meetings were held during the year. At our annual get-together 
meeting Mr. James Savage showed some of his beautiful moving pictures of 
birds. During a meeting of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences we were 
given a rare opportunity of studying the Audubon volumes of bird pictures. 

The weekly outings were very well attended this year and much enjoyed 
by all. The publication of Audubon News was continued.—Mrs. CHANNING 
E. Beacu, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of the District of Columbia.—Once again the Society 
sends greetings to the National Association, and is glad to report that in spite 
of these trying times we are holding our own as to membership, and that our 
classes for adults and children were held as usual. One of our greatest encourage- 
ments was to learn that some of the children went back to their schools and 
started bird-study classes of their own. 

Our six field-meetings were held with an average attendance of more than 
40; no very rare birds were reported, although the Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
Wood Duck, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Least Bittern, Black-billed and Yellow- 
billed Cuckoos, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Lincoln’s Sparrow, Summer Tanager, 
Black Vulture, Blue-winged Teal, Least Sandpiper, and 11 Warblers were 
seen on different days. 

A large and beautifully mounted Loon was presented to our Society by one 
of our members.—(Miss) HELEN P. Cuttps, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Missouri.—During the past twelve months the mem- 
bership of the Society has grown from about 70 to more than 200. A monthly, 
mimeographed news-letter is now being sent to all members and to a number 
of exchanges, the first issue having been in June. The Society last spring 
affiliated itself with the newly formed Missouri Academy of Science, and will 
hold its fall meeting in conjunction with the Academy meetings in Columbia 
early in December. A noteworthy feature of our work this fall was the conduct 
of a fall field-trip, taken simultaneously at more than twenty different points 
in the state by groups of members and their friends. A similar trip is planned 
for each spring and fall. The Society’s articles of association include in its 
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program not only educational and conservation work, but also scientific work 
such as is carried on by ornithologists’ unions in other states. At present the 
membership and influence of the Society in all parts of Missouri are increasing 
steadily, and a number of local organizations have affiliated themselves with 
the State body.—Rupbo.r BENNITT, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Rhode Island.—This year marks the tenth anniver- 
sary of the acquisition of the Kimball Bird Sanctuary by the Society, so it 
seems fitting to mention the progress made there. Under the able care of Mr. 
and Mrs. Southwick, the sanctuary has had a successful year. The water- 
supply was completed with the erection of a pump-house by Mr. Southwick, 
who also did an interesting piece of work in mapping the sanctuary. The 
nature-study course at the sanctuary was for the third year well attended. 

Encouraging reports of Miss Dickens’ work at Block Island have been 
received. The traveling libraries and exhibits have been circulated as formerly. 
Exhibits of the Society’s work have been held in several places. The spring 
bird-lectures, and the bird-walks which followed, drew the attendance of a 
number of people, and produced some good lists of birds observed. Dr. John 
B. May gave an extension course in birds at Brown University, which was 
sponsored by this Society. A new project has been the development of a city 
sanctuary in Providence. As the land was practically bare at the start of the 
project, there still remains much to be done, but an encouraging amount of 
progress has been made, with gifts of trees, shrubs, and money from various 
interested individuals and clubs. 

In addition to the spring and fall field-days, the members and friends of the 
Audubon Society of Rhode Island have enjoyed a number of lectures, some by 
outside speakers and others by members of the Society.—ALBERT A. BARDEN, 
Jr., Secre lary. 


Audubon Society of the Sewickley Valley (Pa.).—During the year, regu- 
lar meetings were held at which illustrated talks were given and papers read. 
Outings were conducted according to schedule under competent leadership 
the most interesting being at Hartstown, Pa., where a great number of birds 
were seen. Talks in the schools were given as usual, and this year very success- 
fully by Miss Dorothy Auerswald, of Pittsburgh, who understands how to 
hold the attention of the children. Mr. Frank A. Hegner has kept in close 
touch with the Boy Scouts and has been helpful to them in their bird-studies. 
The Cardinal, edited by our President, Mr. Bayard H. Christy, completed 
Vol. III with the July issue. The Society is very proud of its publication which 
has become widely knowa.—( Miss) M. M. ALice HAwortn, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh).—The past 
year has been one of the most successful in the history of the Society. The 
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outstanding accomplishment has been the publication in book form of a series 
of outdoor essays entitled “The Country Rambler,’ by Edmund W. Arthur, a 
member of the Society and a brilliant and charming friend of all those interested 
in wildlife. Mr. Arthur has presented his experiences and observations in a 
most interesting manner. 

The Society has given much encouragement to the naturalists of Frick 
Park, a lovely wooded area within the city limits where small mammals and 
birds abound. It is the most successful effort at bird-protection near the city. 
A pair of Prairie Horned Larks raised a family in this Frick Park last spring. 

Our banquet hall was crowded with 257 guests on March 24, 1934, to hear 
Mrs. Florence Griscom, of Briar Bush Bird Sanctuary, Philadelphia, Pa., tell 
us of the most acceptable ways to encourage our feathered friends. Attractive 
and unusual colored plates illustrated her talk. 

Our monthly meetings were well attended, and we look forward with 
enthusiasm to the coming year.—(Miss) Dorotny AUERSWALD. 


Augusta (Maine) Nature Club.—The Club has heartily endorsed all legis- 
lative measures, state and Federal, for the protection and restoration of bird- 
life, as requested. We have also been interested in feeding and protecting our 
wild birds. While the Club maintains no bird sanctuary, most of the members 
have their feeding-stations and nesting-houses for their favorite bird-friends. 

The Club has enjoyed a season of interesting programs. In the State of 
Maine Garden Show we sent our exhibit of ferns in their natural habitat. 
During the year we have brought two bird lecturers of national repute to our 
city. Our Club has become a member of the Garden Club Federation of 
Maine.—Mrs. CLInton B. Grrrorp, Secretary. 


Bangor (Maine) Bird Conservation Club.—The Club sponsored a lecture, 
‘Wanderings of a Bird Lover in the South,’ by Alden H. Hadley. As Mr. 
Hadley is sent out by the National Association of Audubon Societies at no 
expense to the Clubs, this was a free lecture and was well attended and much 
enjoyed. 

The highlight of the year was our participation with the Garden Clubs and 
the other Bird Clubs of the state in a week’s exhibit at the Danish Village, 
Scarboro. We had one of the little houses there, and the Club’s collection of 
stuffed birds, arranged in very life-like positions, formed part of our exhibit. 
A clay model of our Prentiss Bird Sanctuary, made by one of our members, 
and a collection of birds’ nests, loaned to us for the occasion, were other features 
of our exhibit. 

Our Club went ‘on the air’ in April for its first broadcast, the subject being 
‘Interesting Facts and Unusual Experiences in Bird-banding.—Mrs. CLARA 
J. Ewer, Secretary. 
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Bird and Tree Circle of the Garden Club (St. Petersburg, Fla.).—This is 
the youngest Circle belonging to the Garden Club, being just one year old. 
Our plan is to protect wildlife in and around the city. The Garden Club is one 
of St. Petersburg’s most important women’s organizations, promoting culti- 
vation of private gardens of delightful tropical beauty, and also extensively 
planting and beautifying the city. Our Circle studies particularly birds and 
waterfowl peculiar to this section of the South. We have regular journeys to 
the haunts of birds and have observed many interesting specimens.—Mrs. 
Hucu W. Wap, Secretary. 


Brookline (Mass.) Bird Club.—The Club continues to have its weekly 
walks each Saturday throughout the year, also the supper and early morning 
walks in May. We have added new members to our Club, and the walks have 
been very well attended. Mr. Dan McCowan, of Banff, gave a fine lecture for 
the Club in April. Dr. John B. May is to speak for us in December. We have 
seen some unusual birds on our walks, among them the Marbled Godwit and 
six Willets at Revere; Golden Plover, Sharp-tailed and Acadian Sharp- 
tailed Sparrows at Newburyport; and the Least Bittern at Woburn.—(Mrs.) 
CAROLINE CHAPIN, Corresponding Secretary. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Ornithological Society.—During the past year our Society 
has laid particular stress on field observations, and as a result our Christmas 
Census, which included 60 species, and our Spring Census, held May 21, which 
totaled 176 species, exceeded our previous records. During the year 1933, 241 
species in all were observed by our members in this territory. 

Our meetings have been for the most part addressed by members on various 
subjects of interest. Part of each meeting has been given over to exchange of 
information and of field records among the members. A few meetings were 
held out-of-doors. 

Our Society sponsored an exhibition of Mr. Rex Brasher’s paintings at the 
Buffalo Museum of Science last winter. 

Two wooded areas near Buffalo have been posted in an attempt to prevent 
destruction of wildlife thereia.—Harotp D. MiTcHELtL, President. 


Burroughs-Audubon Nature Club (N. Y.).—To promote a greater interest 
in nature-study, we sponsored eight lectures, principally bird-subjects: Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson presented ‘Adventures in Bird Protection’; Paul Kellogg, 
‘Hunting Bird Songs with a Sound Truck’; Mrs. Horace G. Pierce, ‘Need of 
Conservation’; John H. Schmall, ‘Economic Value of Birds’; Marguerite Heyd- 
weiller, ‘Hudson Bay Bird Life.’ 

We held a dinner meeting; conducted twenty-two field-trips, including a 
week-end excursion to Letchworth Park; published weekly bird-reports; cir- 
culated pamphlets and magazines; became affiliated with the Hawk and Owl 
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Society; opposed drastic cuts in appropriation for the Bureau of Biological 
Survey. In conjunction with the National Flower Show, we displayed an at- 
tractive exhibit calling attention to the need of saving our wild flowers, and 
arranged a booth at the Hobby Show of Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 
during the Centennial. With mounted specimens, pictures, and posters, and a 
miniature nature-group, we featured local poisonous plants, life-histories of 
noxious and beneficial insects, useful Hawks, Owls, and other birds. Our 
exhibit received honorable mention—Mrs. AmetiA M. HEYDWEILLER, 
Secretary. 


Burroughs Nature Club (Ohio).—Our Club finished a very successful 
year. We have increased our membership and now have 25 active members. 
The September meeting opened with a picnic and hike. Our year’s work ended 
in May with a hike to study birds and wild flowers. 

Guest Day, in December, was our outstanding meeting, the speaker being 
Arthur Harper, of Columbus, who gave a talk on ‘How to See Two Hundred 
Birds a Year.’ Mr. Harper also was our leader on our April hike. 

The program for the past year was the study of trees. On Arbor Day the 
Club again planted a tree across from the Harding Memorial. It is our plan for 
the next year to place more available material in the hands of our school 
children.—(Miss) ZELDA TERRY, Secretary. 


Community Bird Club of Woodsville (N. H.) and Wells River (Vt.).- 
The Club holds membership in the National Audubon Societies and in the New 
England Federation of Bird Clubs. We have held nine meetings, a bird-report 
given at each. Leading papers given were: ‘Lichens and Mosses’; ‘Snap-Shots’ 
(describing curious actions of wild and domestic animals); “Trees’ (describing 
growth); ‘A Scrap-Book’ (collection of curious things in the nature world); 
‘Birds in Mythology and the Bible’ and ‘Birds in Poetry.’ A paper was 
given on ‘Animals and Reptiles’ and another on ‘Birds’ based on material found 
in ‘My Animal Friends,’ by C. Emerson Brown, and one on ‘Gardens and 
Gardening.’ 

The June and January meetings of the Vermont Botanical and Bird Clubs, 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the American Ornithologists’ Union in New York, 
and a meeting of the Northeastern Bird Banding Association and Federation 
of Bird Clubs of New England in Boston were reported by Mr. Wendell Smith, 
Vermont State Ornithologist at the meetings following.—(Miss) Errie E. 
BLopGEtTT, Secretary. 


Connecticut Audubon Society.—In the death of Mabel Osgood Wright, 
the Society and the State of Connecticut has suffered an irreparable loss. A 
leader in organizing the State Society in 1898, and its President for many 
years, she has made Coanecticut outstanding in its educational and protective 
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work for birds. In the creation and development of Birdcraft Sanctuary she 
has built a living monument to her knowledge of birds and plants. 

The present year marks the twentieth anniversary of the Birdcraft Sanc- 
tuary. The following figures give a graphic picture: 

1914~-1934—Number of visitors, 199,490; number of classes of school chil- 
dren and Scouts, 742; number of species that nested, 49; number of nests found, 
2388; number of species seen, 178. 

During the past year 17,540 visitors came to the museum and Sanctuary. 
Thirty-one species of birds nested in the grounds, while 134 species were seen. 
Mr. Novak, the warden, estimates that 12 bags of chick-feed, 200 pounds of 
sunflower seeds, and 50 pounds of suet were consumed by our feathered guests 
in one year. 

On the morning of February 20, when a blanket of snow 4 feet deep covered 
the entire vicinity, the Sanctuary proved to be a well-known shelter, for the 
Warden noted 38 Mourning Doves, 1 Bluebird, 1 Towhee, 10 Robins, numerous 
Pheasants, Chickadees, Juncos, and Purple Finches. One hundred pounds of 
chick-feed were consumed in five days.—Mrs. KATHRYN DEWITT, Secretary. 


Dana, Natural History Society (Albany, N. Y.).—The Society’s program 
for the sixty-fifth year of its existence has been one of much interest. The 
meeting of February 6 at which Mr. Wilfred Saunderson talked on the ‘Preser- 
vation of Wild Game’ was of great interest, bringing to us knowledge of the use 
of torturing traps used by trappers and how these customs could be rectified. 

May 1, Dr. Homer D. House took us on a trip to consider the ‘Flowers of the 
Helderbergs.’ June 5, Miss Gertrude K. Lathrop gave us an illustrated lecture 
on ‘Animals in Sculpture.’ Dr. Robert D. Glasgow spoke to us on ‘Pests of 
Nature.’ In April we held our annual Bird-Day lecture for the school children 
of Albany. In June we held our annual field-day at the home of the President, 
Mrs. Clayton E. Marsters, of Inchy Lake.—Mrs. Ten Eyck T. Mosuer, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


Dayton (Ohio) Audubon Society.—The Society held its monthly meetings 
in the Dayton Public Museum where timely subjects on different phases of 
bird-life were discussed by members of the Society. In April the annual 
banquet was held at the Engineers’ Club. Dr. Edward S. Thomas, of Ohio 
State University, was the guest speaker of this meeting. 

The Dayton group conducts several field-trips each month and much 
interest is taken in the Christmas Census. 

Efforts are made to stimulate public interest in the study of the habits of 
our birds and their conservation. To this end, talks are given to educational 
groups and weekly notes are published in one of the large Sunday papers.— 
(Miss) Rutu E, CLark, Secretary. 
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Des Moines (Iowa) Audubon Society.—The Society is embarking on its 
twelfth year with pleasant recollections. 

Our field-trips were numerous, well attended, 7nd gratifying in their results, 
including the Christmas Census—in zero weather. 

Our programs were varied and interesting. Members and townsmen were 
responsible for ‘Progress of Conservation in Iowa,’ ‘Bob-white Quail Situation 
in Iowa,’ ‘Woodpeckers and Their Allies,’ and ‘Nine Blind Men and Another.’ 
Dr. Strunk, of Luther College, told us of ‘Psychological Experiments with 
Birds,’ and Prof. Kubichek, of Coe College, brought ‘Homes of Some Water- 
Birds,’ in South Dakota lakes, actually before us in splendid moving pictures. 

Many of us met Mr. Alden H. Hadley at the Iowa Ornithologists’ Union 
meetings at Ames. The highlight of the year was the coming of Dr. A. A. 
Allen, with his wonderful personality and enthusiasm. His lectures and sound- 
pictures attracted hundreds of our fellow citizens. 

We mourn the passing of our enthusiastic bird-student, Mrs. A. B. Funk, 
author of a study-course on birds for Juniors.—Mrs. Tont R. WENDELBURG, 


Secretary. 


East Texas Nature Club of Beaumont.—Outstanding events of a profit- 
able year include: a lecture, ‘The Human Side of Plants,’ by Royal Dixon, 
naturalist, of Houston; a December bird-count by two members listing around 
45 kinds; especially interesting programs on birds and shells; April field-trips 
with the Houston Outdoor Club as guests to study birds and plants of our 
district, especially native azaleas and dogwood, then in full bloom; a trip to 
the Trinity Bay Islands in May as guests of the Houston Club, viewing the 
great colonies of water-birds nesting there—Roseate Spoonbills, Louisiana, 
Great Blue, Snowy, and Black-crowned Night Herons, American Egrets, 
Pelicans, Sooty and Least Terns, Black Skimmers, and Laughing Gulls. 

The Club arranged a nature booth at the South Texas Fair, very attractive 
in rustic setting, with rare native plants, unusually fine bird, fungi, and shell 
collections, and beautiful mounted butterfly and moth specimens drawing 
much attention.—Mrs. SApiE B. WILSON. 


Edmund Niles Huyck Preserve, Rensselaerville, (N. Y.).—During the 
year 1933-34, the Preserve has continued progress along the following lines: 

Employed full-time game-warden who protected game and maintained 
bird-feeding stations during winter months. Increased.number of Ducks from 
20 to 80; these have become tame and created much interest among campers 
and villagers. We hope that additional waterfowl will be brought to our 
ponds from now on by a successful wildrice plantation. A greater number of 
Deer noticed on the Preserve than ever before; no rare varieties of birds for this 
section sighted, except a Loon and a Greater Yellow-legs. Blazed additional 
3 miles of trails, marked previously constructed trails with permanent markers, 
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Awarded four prizes on nature-study work in the Rensselaerville school. 
Through Federal Department of Agriculture, conservation movies were shown 
each week. Through coéperation of State Conservation Commission, planting 
of fish in local streams was continued with help of the Rensselaerville Rod & 
Gun Club.—WInturop P. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Elgin (Ills.) Audubon Society.—Meetings are held once a month. Last 
spring, during the migraticn season, we took two bird-walks to study the birds 
passing through here. In Wing Park, which adjoins our city, we observed 25 
species on our first trip and 30 on the second. Thirty-five members participated 
in the bird-study walks and enjoyed an 8 o’clock breakfast in the woods. 

The Society maintains a fine Audubon Museum located in one of our parks. 
Our curator keeps it open daily from 1 to 5 p.M., from May 1 to November 1. 
On Sunday and holidays a charge of 10 cents is made for admittance, but 
other days it is free. Children always are admitted free. It is classified as 
ranking third in Illinois. New specimens of birds and animals are frequently 
added. Two large rattlesnakes, one 48 inches and the other 42 inches in length, 
were mounted and make a fine display. The curator, Mr. Steve Wright, has 
rearranged many showcases and specimens and thus greatly improved the 
Museum. 

On August ro the Society held its annual mid-summer picnic. A fine dinner 
and program were enjoyed by 5c members. Mr. Fred R. Churchill gave a 
splendid paper on the life of John J. Audubon, and Mr. George E. Marshall 
told of his early recollections of the Passenger Pigeons, which were so numerous 
around here about sixty-five years ago, but now extinct. Occasionally we visit 
neighboring Bird Clubs. We have a list of 82 names in our Year-Book.— 
P. A. JEVNE, Secretary. 


Erie (Pa.) Audubon Society.—The Society has had a pleasant and profit- 
able year. The programs included debates, games, movies, natural history 
talks, studies of particular birds or species, and descriptions of their haunts. 

Ice and snow do not prevent our weekly trips, as Lake Erie waterfowl supply 
constant material for study. In November we hope that neighboring groups 
will come here for a day to observe the birds and to exchange information and 
lists. The Whistling Swan creates great interest, and is much discussed during 
its stay. Last winter we corresponded with bird-lovers living along the bird’s 
migration route and its movements were closely checked. We are now greatly 
disturbed by attempts to destroy the Bald Eagle near here. Last year a number 
of these birds were killed or their nests demolished. We feel that the harm done 
does not justify this slaughter and that further attempts to drive it out should 
be prevented.—ALIcE KLuNp, Secretary. 


Flint (Mich.) Audubon Society.—As in previous years, monthly meetings 
have been held at the homes of members, which have been well attended and 
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much enjoyed. We held one guest-night in January when Mr. Walter Hastings 
showed nature pictures, new to most of us, at the home of our Vice-President, 
Mr. R. J. Gillespie. 

We have maintained contacts with other agencies whose aims are similar to 
ours, as well as kept our memberships in the National Associati »n of Audubon 
Societies and the Michigan Audubon Society. We secured the codperation of 
the National Humane Society in opposing the use of poison in two of our 
Federal Forests, and opposed the construction of highways through Wilderness 
Park and to the Tahquamenon Falls. We also have interceded with all respon- 
sible public officials to stop the destruction of native growths along our highways 
and have urged the protection of our birds-of-prey and the outlawing of pole- 
traps. We have striven to enforce the local ordinance against the use of air- 
guns and sling-shots within the city limits, and to enforve bird-protective laws 
throughout the county. In this we have had the help of the schools and the 
police. 

We made our regular fall and spring appeals to the public to plant bird- 
feeding trees and shrubs. We appealed to the public, through the press and 
over the radio, to feed the birds during the past severe winter, and secured the 
interest of the managers of our four large cemeteries in maintaining them as 
bird sanctuaries. Members have been asked at two of our meetings to respond 
to roll-call with reports of new bird arrivals they have seen. 

In April, we met on Audubon’s birthday and observed the occasion fittingly. 
At this meeting, it was suggested that April 26th would be a suitable fixed 
date for Bird and Arbor Day, as we find that at the later dates, the trees are 
too far advanced for moving where they cannot have continual care. Instead 
of planting one tree for the Society as we have in former years, members who 
could, planted on their own grounds this year. Our Society now seems to be 
well and favorably known, and we believe our efforts have borne fruit in 
increasing the number of birds and bringing about a greater appreciation of 
our bird life-—GayLa R. GAMBLE, President. 


Florida Audubon Society.—-The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Society was held in Winter Park on March 3. In addition to reports of officers 
and necessary business, the morning and afternoon sessions were made interest- 
ing with talks by Mr. M. O. Harrison of the State Conservation Department, 
Mr. J. V. Kelsey of the United States Biological Survey, Mr. Edward M. 
Davis, and Dr. Elizabeth Kingsbury of Rollins College, and with the motion 
pictures and accompanying talk by W. E. Browne of Grandin, Fla. 

The chief activities of the Society in the past year have been centered on 
the creation of a protected area for water-birds in Tampa Bay, where Dr. 
Herbert R. Mills, former Chairman of the Executive Committee, has con- 
tributed of time and purse to insure what should become one of the best 
rookeries on the west coast; on the maintenance of our work at Brevard Re- 
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serve, the Federal Refuge in Mosquito Lagoon for which the Federal Govern- 
ment provides no funds, leaving the burden to our Society. As a matter of 
fact, both of these important rookeries should be protected by the Government, 
which seems to have plenty of money for other things. 

The Society continues the publication of its little quarterly, The Florida 
Naturalist, thus providing the only medium in the state for the printing of 
articles on Florida natural history. The Society also continues its usual pro- 
gram of propaganda in behalf of conservation of wildlife, co6éperating in this 
work with all other conservation agencies of the state——R. J. LONGSTREET, 


President. 


Halifax River Bird Club of Daytona Beach (Fla.).—The Club, founded 
in 1923, continues its usual program of activities in the Daytona Beach area. 
Meetings are held on alternate Saturday evenings during the winter season, 
and field-trips are conducted on occasion. The Club contributes annually to 
the fund for maintaining a warden at the Brown Pelican rookery at Brevard 
Reserve in Mosquito Lagoon, and through the generosity of a member, Miss 
Marian W. Little, maintains handsome sanctuary signs at the entrances to 
the city of Daytona Beach. Bird-study is sponsored in the local schools, and 
printed matter about local and Florida ornithology is distributed.—R. J. 


LONGSTREET, Secretary. 


Hamilton (Ontario, Can.) Bird Protection Society.—The Society enjoyed 
a busy and a prosperous year. A most satisfactory field-day was held in May. 
Our autumn activities were begun well with an outdoor meeting in September. 
Following this, we had a highly successful Christmas Bird Census. 

During the winter months we were privileged to listen to many outstanding 
men in the field of nature-lore. To mention only two: Mr. H. A. Senn, of Mac- 
Master University, addressed us on the subject ‘Great Trees of the World,’ 
and Mr. Partridge, from the staff of the local Normal School, spoke to us on 
‘The Use of the Key in the Identification of Wild Flowers.’ 

Our Society also ventured this year to establish a permanent relationship 
with the high schools of the city. 

The executive of the Society was able to present satisfactory reports from 
the various active committees and departments, including Junior work with 
more than 14,000 members, and Field and Extension Departments.—ROBERT 
E. SWEATMAN, Corresponding Secretary. 


Hartford (Conn.) Bird-Study Club.—The Club has a membership of 1go. 
During the past year 17 evening meetings were held, with lectures and special 
programs, among them the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Club. There were 24 Saturday afternoon field-trips, and a few Wednesday 
morning walks in the spring. The centra] theme of the 1934-35 program is 
‘Protection.’—(Miss) Atice D. Brooks, Secretary. 
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Hawk and Owl Society (N. Y.).—As described in our Annual Report 
Bulletin No. 4, June, 1934, the Hawk and Owl Society has continued to coéperate 
with the National Association of Audubon Societies to urge the protection of 
Hawks and Owls by every means possible with our limited resources, and has 
sent out a number of pamphlets, circulars, etc., used in this campaign. 

During the past year the Committee on Hawks and Owls of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies was formed and invitations were extended 
to thirty-four committee representatives including the more active members 
in the Hawk and Owl Society. It is to be hoped that soon the work of the 
Audubon Committee and the Hawk and Owl Society will be carried on as one. 

The protection of Hawks and Owls, and especially of Eagles, and the pres- 
ervation from extermination of several of the Kites, the California Condor, 
and one or two subspecies of Hawks are matters which require immediate and 
active attention.—WARREN F. Eaton, Secretary. 


Illinois Audubon Society.—Last fall a sportsman said, “The greatest sin 
of mankind against the bird world is now going on in the Horseshoe Lake State 
Bird Preserve in the Illinois River Valley!” This lake is a bird preserve and 
all the land surrounding it is privately owned for shooting at $10 a day. This 
year, in spite of Federal efforts for conservation, the thirty days’ shooting is to 
be extended over three months, two days a week, leaving days between to 
make the birds unwary. The State Department of Conservation was urged 
to do its duty, and four Cardinals, two Buntings, two Whitethroats, etc., were 
released from a little store where they were for sale. So it is seen there is still 
sad need for Audubon Societies, even if women are not wearing Egrets. 

Regarding Horseshoe Lake and other Illinois bird problems, 725 circular 
letters were sent to newspapers, etc., and telegrams and letters on many con- 
servation questions have been helping. The annual excursion to Riverside dur- 
ing the Warbler migrations was attended by 175, despite dubious weather, 
but only 55 birds reported, due to the irregular season. Two meetings with 
lectures at the Chicago Academy of Sciences have been held as usual. Three 
of our directors have departed this life, Mr. Chreswell J. Hunt, Mr. Ruthven 
Deane, and Mr. Jesse Lowe Smith, all of whom were enthusiastic in their love 
of birds and always helping in their protection——(Miss) C. A. MITCHELL, 
Secretary. 


Indiana Audubon Society.—The thirty-sixth meeting of the Society was 
held at Earlham College, Richmond, with the College, the Richmond Garden 
Club, and the Educational Committee of the local Y. W. C. A. acting as hosts. 
The principal speaker was Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson. During the session the 
Alden H. Hadley loan collection of bird-skins on display at the College was 
formally presented to the College by Mr. Hadley as a gift. Representatives 
from Ohio Bird Societies were in attendance and on the program. 
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The 1934 Year-Book has just been published. 

The 1935 meeting will be held at Indianapolis, in conjunction with the 
Nature Study Club of Indiana. 

The Society continues to fight for better protection of our beneficial Hawks 
and Owls and for more humane methods in the use of steel traps in the taking 
of predatory birds.—(Miss) MARGARET R. KNox, Secretary. 


Kellogg Chapter of National Audubon Societies (Mansfield, Ohio).—The 

Chapter has 22 members, with an average of 16 in attendance. We meet the 
first Tuesday of each month for a covered-dish luncheon, with a picnic in July 
and August. In May, 40 members and guests spent the day in nature-study at 
the Boy Scout Camp of the Johny Appleseed Area. 
j»» Besides the study of birds and animals, the following subjects were used: 
‘Spiders,’ ‘Stones,’ “Trees,’ ‘Butterflies,’ ‘Nature Myths,’ ‘How Nature Protects 
Herself,’ ‘Color in Nature,’ ‘Eyes That See Not,’ ‘Our National Parks,’ and 
‘Human Traits in Ants.’ 

We sponsored a Junior Bird Club for 26 members in a one-room rural school, 
had a Kingfisher mounted for Senior High, placed a bird-bath, and planted a 
memorial tree. 

This year we are taking little journeys to some of the beauty-spots in our 
own county.—Mrs. Emery Situ, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Audubon Society.—Besides eight field-trips, the So- 
ciety has had seven indoor meetings. A Christmas Bird Festival, with food for 
the birds and entertainment for the members, was also held. The Presidents of 
ten Bird and Nature Clubs talked with enthusiasm about their work. Note- 
worthy was our recording of 156 species for the international census. Lists of 
birds to be seen in each park have been posted in six Los Angeles parks.—( Miss) 
RutH SPENCLER, Corresponding Secretary. 


Lynn (Mass.) Bird Club.—During the past year the Club has had nine 
very successful meetings and five field-days. In January we met with the North- 
eastern Bird Banding Association in Boston. Dan McCowan gave us our red- 
letter evening when he presented his illustrated lecture, ‘A Naturalist in the 
Canadian Rockies.’ Two other illustrated lectures, ‘Massachusetts Assets,’ 
by Mr. Robert Parmenter and ‘Nesting Habits of Birds,’ by Miss Madalene 
Sawyer, were delightful and instructive. The Club has worked this year in the 
interests of the continuance of the Department of Ornithology in the state. An 
annual! tree-planting custom was established by the Club when it planted its 
first tree, a mulberry, in a section of the city loved by birds, in memory of 
Miss Grace Wilder, one of the Club’s most devoted members.—(Miss) SARAH 


E. COoLe. 
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Massachusetts Audubon Society.—The 1934 educational work of the 
Society has covered the schools of the state, with a lecture staff visiting teachers’ 
colleges and high schools, forming Junior Audubon Clubs in the grades with the 
assistance of the National Association, and using its leaflets. The response has 
been most gratifying. The Society has contributed to the establishment and 
maintenance of sanctuaries, notably the Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary at Sharon 
where 8000 visitors were entertained and instructed. It has worked for con- 
servation, in close touch with national and state organizations, watched and 
helped initiate legislation, both state and national, and given advice and assist- 
ance to innumerable bird and nature students and friends of wildlife every- 
where, but especially within the state of Massachusetts. Many thousands of 
its charts, calendars, and instructive leaflets have been appreciated and used 
the country over. It has maintained a free Service Library, exhibition room, 
traveling lecturers, and a service of information and assistance, always open to 
the public at 66 Newbury Street, Boston.—WIntTHROP PACKARD, Secretary. 


Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club.—The Bird Sanctuary, the principal charge of 
the Meriden Bird Club, received, last spring, special attention in the new in- 
stallation of fifty Berlepsch nest-boxes, a gift of the Audubon Bird House Com- 
pany, whose owners are interested officers of the Club, and actively engaged in 
the welfare of the Sanctuary. The boxes were largely occupied by Bluebirds, 
Woodpeckers, Chickadees, and Crested Flycatchers. In the early summer, the 
water-piping system for the various bird-baths was put in order. New rustic 
seats were made for two observation points. Repairs to the Museum building 
are going on this autumn. 

During the past year, our census of birds showed an increase. Besides the 
usual winter birds, a large flock of Purple Finches remained throughout the 
cold months, while the Pine and Evening Grosbeaks were present on the Sanc- 
tuary feeding-grounds and about the seed-strewn lawns of the village. A Ring- 
necked Pheasant made daily visits to two homes. For the first time in many 
years (Quail visited us in the spring and found conditions to their liking. Pileated 
Woodpeckers are seen in the trees on our Church Green. 

The Junior Bird Club continued to further the work of winter feeding, and 
several members made their Christmas trees serve as successful outdoor feed- 
ing-stations about their homes. There were bird-study meetings and bird-walks. 

The work on Memorial Knoll goes forward, and the plan of the Club eventu- 
ally to place a bronze tablet in the Lodge as a memorial to Ernest Harold 
Baynes still engages the interest of our members and friends. 

The annual Bird Sunday service was held in the Open Air Theatre on the 
afternoon of August 5. The Rev. Elmer H. Johnson, formerly of Montana, 
now serving in Alstead, New Hampshire, gave a forceful address, ‘God’s 
Reserves.’ The President, Rev. Noble O. Bowlby, conducted the exercises and 
gave important notes concerning Club activities. 
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The list of visitors to the Sanctuary this season exceeds the numbers in pre- 
vious years and our belief is that the interest in the conservation measures of 
our founder is steadily growing.—-(Miss) ANNIE H. DuNCAN, General Manager. 


The Mesilla Valley Audubon Society, (N. M.).—The Society was organ- 
ized May 17, 1934. Two meetings are held each month. The first is the regular 
meeting held in the evening. We usually have a speaker who talks on some 
phase of bird-life. The second, or field-meeting, is held in the early morning in 
the gardens of our members so that we can observe the birds in their natural 
settings. 

We have access to the collection of New Mexico birds, eggs, and nests, in 
the Science Department of the New Mexico State College. This, together with 
Mrs. Bailey’s book, ‘Birds of New Mexico,’ and Albert R. Brand’s ‘Songs of 
Wild Birds,’ makes the identification and classification of the birds easy. 

One of our aims is to interest the children of the state in the organization 
of Junior Audubon Societies, and we hope to report next year that every com- 
munity in the state has a Bird Club.—-Mrs. J. W. Lowe, Secretary. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Audubon Society—The Society has enjoyed twenty- 
nine years of activity. During that time Minneapolis has become bird-con- 
scious, and in going about the city many bird-houses, bird-baths, and bird- 
pools may be seen. 

Among our activities of the past year may be included an exhibit at the 
Northwest Sportsmen’s Show held in this city the first week in April where 
we featured the usefulness of Hawks and Owls. For some of our monthly pro- 
grams we have used Dr. T. S. Roberts’ book, ‘Birds of Minnesota.’ We had 
speakers from the University of Minnesota for other programs. For one of our 
meetings we visited the Museum of Natural History at the University of Minne- 
sota, when Mr. W. R. Breckenridge told us of his trip to Hudson Bay. We also 
had the pleasure of examining the John James Audubon’s “The Birds of America’ 
of which few copies exist. Some of our members have responded to requests for 
talks about birds to Scout troops, schools, and Women’s Clubs.—Mrs. WILLARD 
W. Davis, Secretary. 


The Missoula (Montana) Audubon Society.—The Society had a very 
successful year in 1933~34. Monthly meetings were held at the homes of mem- 
bers. At several meetings the Club was very fortunate in having on the program 
men connected with the United States Forest Service. At one of these, slides 
were shown of pictures taken at the Nine Pipes Reservoir, a Federal Bird 
Refuge. At another, slides were shown of pictures taken in Idaho. The Presi- 
dent of the Western Montana Sportsmen’s Association gave a talk, ‘Food 
Habits of Certain Game-Birds.’ At another time, Dr. Frank M. Chapman’s 
‘Autobiography of a Bird-Lover’ was reviewed, 
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Copies of Brrp-Lore and The Condor, which belong to the Club, are donated 
to the Missoula Public Library to be placed in the Circulating Department for 
the use of the public.—( Miss) CAROLINE WELLS, Secretary. 


The Nature Study Club of Corsicana (Texas).—Twenty-six groups in 
various parts of the state, comprising 5762 people, have been addressed by 
members of the Club, using colored slides of birds and bird-pictures. The Club 
had six lessons on birds: three indoor lessons, ‘Common Migratory Birds of 
Navarro County,’ ‘Indian Bird Legends,’ ‘Birds of the Bible’; three field-days 
in which birds were identified by song, flight, and nest-building. 

One member is an active bird-bander. Two members have spent the summer 
on the Gulf Coast collecting information on local nesting birds and spring and 
fall migrants, bringing back several bills and feathers of water-birds to add to 
the collection of nests and eggs maintained at the public library. One Club 
member is State Chairman of Birds in Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
One Club member has given three talks on birds, using colored pictures during 
the Children’s Story Hour at the public library. One member had charge of 
instructions on birds at the summer camp of Camp Fire Girls. Already speak- 
ing engagements are being made for fall activities. 

At each meeting of the Club the members give roll-call on some phase of 
bird-life. We find interest in bird-life growing throughout the state.-—Mrs. 
S. H. Burnett, Recording Secretary. 


Nature Study Club of Indiana.—During this year the Club has had un- 
usually active bird-study and bird-banding sections. Dr. Arthur A. Allen of 
Cornell University presented a lecture with sound moving pictures. The Club 
sponsored a pilgrimage to New Harmony, Ind., to celebrate the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Thomas Say, the naturalist for whom a number of 
birds are named and who, himself, gave to science a number of new avian 
forms. Hon. Arthur R. Robinson, Senior Senator from Indiana, lectured at 
Woollen’s Gardens of Birds and Botany on ‘Alaska.’ Dr. Louis A. Test illus- 
trated a talk on the ‘Birds of Honduras,’ after a field-trip there. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the gift of Woollen’s Gardens of Birds and Botany by 
William Watson Woollen, founder of the Club, to the city of Indianapolis was 
fittingly celebrated. Many outdoor trips each month of the year were well at- 
tended. The Club has more than 300 members.—S. E. Perkins, III, President. 


Newark (N. J.) Bird Club.—The Club has an approximate membership 
of 100; all are enthusiastic workers in doing everything possible to help keep up 
interest in the saving of birds. In December, this past year, we put a letter in 
our local papers saying this Club would furnish bird-food to anyone applying. 
More than too persons responded. New interest was aroused for the welfare 
of the birds and the Club gained several additional members. 
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Our regular meetings have been held from October to May inclusive and we 
have had several pleasant outings. We have sent speakers to other clubs, and 
are always glad to respond to any call. Our hearts are saddened by the loss by 
death of our Treasurer, Mrs. Richard C. Harris, who had held this office since 
the Club’s inception in 1919. As soon as possible the Club hopes to establish a 
memorial in her honor.—Mrs. JAmMEs T. CLEMENTS, Secretary. 


New Jersey Audubon Society.—<As for several years past, the Society’s 
continuance has involved faith and optimism almost as much as earnest effort. 
Extreme curtailment of funds has necessitated concentrating efforts entirely on 
the more vital lines of the work. 

In legislation, despite the fact that normal expenditures for such work were 
not available, the Society was mainly responsible for the enactment of laws 
restoring protection to the Bobolink and Kingfisher; affording protection 
throughout the year to Swans and the Duck Hawk; and prohibiting the sale of 
Bird-of-Paradise plumage. On the suggestion of the Society office, Mrs. F. 
Bertram, a Tenafly member of the Society, secured the enactment of an ordinance 
in that borough providing that: “No person or persons within the Borough of 
Tenafly, shall shoot, trap or snare any bird or birds.’”’ The Fish and Game Com- 
mission could not stop trapping. Tenafly is now doing so—a splendid example 
to all communities. 

At the well-attended twenty-fourth annual meeting in the Newark 
Museum on October 3, the four trustees whose terms expired were re-elected: 
William H. Pettes, Philip B. Philipp, Clarence B. Riker, and Charles H. Rogers. 
Incumbent officers also re-elected were: President Philip B. Philipp, Vice- 
President William H. Pettes, Secretary-Treasurer Beecher S. Bowdish. An 
interesting afternoon feature program concluded the meeting.—BEECHER S. 
Bowpisu, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Oneonta Burroughs Club (N. Y.).—The Club completed another success- 
ful year with its June meeting. This was a garden party, as was the first meeting 
held in September, at which time the twentieth anniversary was celebrated by 
reading from personal letters of John Burroughs to one of our members. 

The speakers at the other eight meetings were professional men of the city 
doctors, lawyers, and teachers. The following topics were covered: ‘Dentition 
of Animals,’ ‘Insects and Flowers,’ ‘Recent Bird Studies and Their Significance’ 
(with interesting moving pictures of Labrador bird-life), ‘Birds Then and Now,’ 
‘Norway, The Land of Color,’ ‘Purpose of Creation,’ ‘Local Stream Life,’ ‘The 
Orchid Family.’ 


A special meeting in August took the members to the ‘Vlei,’ an overgrown 
lake on one of our hills. Dr. William G. Vinal, of Cleveland, Ohio, who guided 
the party, talked on the formation of the lake and its plant-life.-—(Miss) Jessica 
C, ALDEN, Secretary. 
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Oregon Audubon Society.—The Society carried on its regular activities 
during the past year. These activities included 32 regular lectures given in the 
Portland Public Library by a selected list of speakers. These meetings were well 
attended, the average being approximately 150 persons per meeting. 

In addition, the Society sponsored, under the leadership of Harold S. Gilbert, 
Chairman of the Birds Walks Committee, 39 official and 4 unofficial bird-walks, 
with a total attendance of 561 individuals. These bird-walks have been a very 
real factor in developing interest in the birds and the out-of-doors in the vicinity 
of Portland, and plans are being made to carry them on even more extensively 
next year. 

Through the efforts of W. H. Crowell, Chairman of the Bird Sanctuary 
Committee, and Earl A. Marshall, considerable developments have taken place 
on the Pittock Bird Sanctuary owned by this Society. The system of trails and 
bridges has been practically completed, and a considerable planting of mountain- 
ash, mulberry, and other fruit-bearing trees has been made. The Sanctuary 
was badly cut up by an old road which, due to the efforts of Mr. Marshall, 
has been rebuilt along the boundary of the Sanctuary, as a relief project. We 
also have succeeded in purchasing a fence for the Sanctuary, and contracts are 
about to be let for its construction. This is a most important development, 
as the area which we have has for years been used as a picnic-ground and a spot 
where everyone could go to cut Christmas trees. With a fence we will be able to 
control more of the vandalisms which have been occurring on the Sanctuary 
since it came into our ownership, and afford better protection for the birds. 
IrA N. GABRIELSON, Corresponding Secretary. 


Queens County (N. Y.) Bird Club.—The Club meets the first Wednesday 
and the third Tuesday of each month from October to June inclusive, at 8.15 
p.M., at the House of the Weeping Beech, Washington Street, Flushing, L. L., 
N. Y. Anyone interested in bird-study is cordially welcome. During the year 
the Club has kept a record of the birds seen in Queens County. Current bird 
magazines and several of the recent books on birds have been discussed and 
reviewed by various members. Several speakers have contributed much of 
value and pleasure to the meetings by their interesting lectures, 

The Club has erected several winter shelters in the Alley Pond Bird Sanc- 
tuary in Bayside, Queens County. Food was placed in these shelters and in the 
many feeding-boxes scattered throughout the Sanctuary. The lunch-counters 
were well patronized by the birds during the cold winter of 1933. Some new 
bird-houses were erected this spring in the Sanctuary, and they helped to bring 
our 1934 nesting data up to 28 species and gg nests.—-Mrs. Marie V. BEALs, 
Secretary. 


Ridgewood (N. J.) Audubon Society.—The Society held nine monthly 
meetings, with instructive talks, the studies being the food of birds, with special 
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stress on the economic benefit to man. Several trips were taken to study the 
birds in their haunts. 

Three different members of the Society gave eighteen bird-talks to adult 
clubs and groups of school children. The Society sponsored a talk with moving 
pictures by Mr. Beecher S. Bowdish, by which $25 was raised for the State 
Audubon Soc iety. 

Two members of the Society took general charge of the Bird Room at the 
International Flower Show in New York City in March, and the Society por- 
trayed a winter feeding-scene and a model bird sanctuary. It loaned numerous 
charts and printed an educational leaflet for distribution in the Room. Articles 
for the ‘Bird-Lover’s Corner’ were contributed frequently to the local paper. 

A movement to license cats was started and it is now in the hands of the 
Commissioners. 

Letters were written to Assemblymen and Senators asking their support in 
bills before the House on conservation of wildlife, especially the Duck Hawk 
and the Bobolink. 

The membership has increased and the Society looks forward to a prosperous 
year.—Mrs. Apa T. CHAse, Secretary. 


St. Petersburg (Fla.) Audubon Society.—The Society meets regularly 
the first and third Fridays of each month, November to May, on the Million 
Dollar Pier. Speakers this year have been of unusual note and include Edwin 
Brant Frost, well-known astronomer, who conceived the idea of using a ray 
from Arcturus to open the Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago; Dr. D. S. 
C. Lincoln, a medical missionary of China, ‘Birds of Asia’; Miss Anne Mc- 
Invaine, world-wide traveler, ‘Strange Birds in Far-away Lands’; Dr. I. N. 
Kennedy, Conservation Commissioner, ‘Conservation Legislation’; Mrs. 
Isabel Bonner, ‘From a Bird’s-eye View’; Miss Mary McDonough, ‘Birds of 
Hawaii’; Mrs. J. J. O’Donohue, State Treasurer of the State Garden Clubs, 
‘My Bird Aviary’; Mr. Walter Fuller, first Boy Scout in Florida, and a number 
of others. Dr. H. R. Mills, well-known scientist, gave an illustrated lecture to 
a capacity audience that filled the immense casino. 

The Society requested Governor Dave Sholtz to set aside April 20 as Bird 
Day for Florida, which was done by proclamation, and the first Bird Day was 
observed last April, with a program composed of representatives from all the 
graded schools in the city. 

The Society also has taken an active part in fighting the fire-menace that is 
so prevalent, and it has a special committee to look out for offenders. The 
usual prizes of $5 have been given for the best list of birds seen in a holiday hike; 
for the first family raised in a bird-house; best story about birds from obser- 
vation. A canary, given by Mrs. O’Donohue, was won for the best bird-notes.— 
Mrs. KATHERINE B. Trppetts, President. 
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San Diego (Calif.) Society of Natural History.—The second year in its 
new fireproof Museum has seen increased attendance, increased accessions, 
and increased activity by the Society. Owners who would never have consented 
to placing their possessions in an inflammable building have here found per- 
manent quarters for their collections. The Society, operating a public insti- 
tution, has been able to benefit by Federal appropriations under CWA and 
SERA, and although normal budgets have been small, much progress has been 
made. 

Mr. Frank F. Gander, who took charge of the school-work and educational 
activities after the death of Mr. W. S. Wright in 1933, has energetically pushed 
this department of the Society’s work. Personal visits to the schools of San 
Diego County, the supplying of nature-study specimens to the teachers, the 
formation of Junior Audubon Clubs, and the conducting of classes for both 
children and adults at the Museum are some of Mr. Gander’s responsibilities. 
For the thirteenth successive year, the Society’s personally guided nature- 
walks and excursions were scheduled on Saturday, with large attendance.— 
Joun W. SNYDER, Secretary. 


Savannah (Ga.) Audubon Society.—The special feature of the work of the 
Savannah Audubon Society for the past year was the erection of a natural- 


BIRD-BATH IN SAVANNAH (GA.) CITY PARK 


This beautiful and attractive rock pool and cascade, the gift of the Savannah Audubon Society to the city, was 
dedicated as a bird-bath, with appropriate ceremonies on May 29, 1934 
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istic bird-fountain and bath in Forsyth Park. This beautiful piece of work was 
made possible through the coéperation of Hugh Tallant, eminent architect of 
New York and Savannah, James B. Cops, landscape artist, and William B. 
Robinson of the Park and Tree Commission of Savannah. 

The great work of the Audubon Society for the year was the presenting of 
prizes in all the schools, and otherwise assisting Mary E. Wingo in the very 
efficient and effective bird-study work she is carrying on among the school 
children. 

The pleasant undertakings of the Savannah Audubon Society for 1933-34 
were all-day bird-walks and picnics, with visiting ornithologists as guests, at 
many of the charming country homes and estates.—Mrs. J. R. CaIn, Secretary. 


Saratoga Bird and Nature Club (N. Y.).—Two programs of unusual type 
were given: One on February 20, the subject being ‘Heredity vs. Environment.’ 
The speaker, Miss Knowles, brought us word of some of the latest findings in 
biology, showing us how scientists have changed their views of several things in 
one year. On May ts, the speaker was Mrs. L. W. Kline who delivered an 
extremely interesting and entertaining lecture, “The Stars.’ In the long history 
of our Club this was the first evening devoted to that subject. Mrs. Kline is a 
teacher of astronomy at Skidmore College.—( Miss) CAROLINE CarR, Secretary. 


Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club.—The usual activities of the Club were carried 
on with enthusiasm and success. It was represented at the National Association 
of Audubon Societies and the American Ornithologists’ Union by Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis H. Coffin. 

Winter indoor classes at the Everhart Museum were lead by Miss Eleanor 
Jones and Mrs. J. W. McCracken. 

Weekly afternoon walks were taken in March, also early morning walks be- 
ginning with Arbor Day and continuing through May. 

High-count day records were taken. The highest count in one day was 88, 
made by Mr. Cairns, Harold Jones, and Donald White. The census to date 
is 166. 

Twenty new members were enrolled, 

An added feature of the Club is a weekly column in the Scranton Republican, 
written by Mrs. F. H. Coffin, President of the Club. Each article presents 
topics suitable to the season locally, and of national importance pertaining to 
birds and their conservation and protection. Judging alone from the corres- 
pondence Mrs. Coffin receives, these articles are appreciated and much interest 
is stimulated.—Mrs. Homer F. Cox, Secretary. 


Seattle (Wash.) Audubon Society.—The Society feels highly gratified with 
the results of its work the past year under the efficient guidance of its President, 
Mr. H. W. Higman. The increasing attendance at the regular monthly meetings 
attests to a growing interest in the programs of nature-study as well as bird-life. 
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An outstanding event of the year was the beginning of a publication entitled 
The Seattle Wren. It is the official organ of the Society. The issue of four 
successful numbers indicates the venture a success, thanks to Mr. L. Roy 
Hastings, its very efficient editor. 

An improvement over previous methods of conducting the work of the 
Society is the appointment of district leaders. These leaders post notices in the 
local papers and branch libraries of their respective districts, and, whenever 
possible, contact their community neighbors interested in Audubon work. 

The outdoor midsummer meetings proved to be so enjoyable and successful 
that they will hereafter be a regular feature of the year’s program. 

For the use of the officers and committees, the President prepared a most 
useful loose-leaf folio. This folio contains such information as addresses and 
phone numbers of all its officers, of public newspapers, Girl and Boy Scout 
headquarters, names of bird-books, state game laws, and much other infor- 
mation useful to those members doing the work of the Society. 

These additional activities give promise of a bigger and better Seattle 
Audubon Society.—Mrs. G. W. Scuott, Corresponding Secretary. 


Southern Pines Bird Club (N.C.).—The Club carried on its activities with 
all the enthusiasm of former seasons. We were thrilled to see the first Upland 
Plover ever noted here. Mrs. Charlotte Hilton Green, of Raleigh, author of the 
new book, ‘Birds of the South,’ gave us a delightful talk—Mrs. Juita Ports, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Spokane (Wash.) Bird Club.—The Club, now in its nineteenth year, is 
beginning to see results from the activities of the past. Our city is becoming 
bird-conscious. 

Many organizations devote one meeting of the year to a bird-program. 
This is usually furnished by some member of our Club, and is illustrated by 
lantern-slides. Last year, these organizations included every variety: P. T. A.; 
Scout and Camp Fire groups; professional church and literary clubs; Granges; 
grade and high schools. By request, a series of seven articles on local birds, 
written by Mrs. A. I. Bucheeker, President of the Club for the past four years, 
appeared in the Public Service column of our leading evening paper. Full ac- 
counts of the field-trips were written by Mrs. George Downs, and published in 
The Spokesman Review. We have good publicity. 

Field-trips included a two-day survey of the birds in the Grand Coulee, 
and one at Coffee Pot Lake, a bird-reserve in Grant County. Perhaps the most 
valuable piece of work was a roadside survey covering 50 miles of the Spokane 
Valley. This was asked for by the mayor of the community. The Club plans 
to take one every year and thus check on increase of various species of birds. 

Mr. K. D. Swan, of the U. S. Forestry Service, Missoula, Mont., gave the 
outstanding monthly program—‘“The March of the Seasons’—natural-color 
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slides of western scenes and flowers. A joint meeting with the Spokane Moun- 
taineers was also notable. J. L. Sloanaker, of the Science Department of the 
North-Central High School, talked on ‘Life-Zones of Our Mountains,’ and 
showed slides of birds, flowers, and trees native to each. 

Mrs. Mary A. Burt, one of our faithful Directors, died during the year and 
left her field-glasses and some bird-books to the Club. These were sold and the 
money was used for the purchase of slides, which will be added to from time to 
time, and known as the Burt Memorial group. 

We are especially proud of the Junior Audubon Club at the Frances Willard 
School. One of its members, Harriet Wyse, was awarded first prize for the state 
of Washington in the essay contest. This little group is doing noteworthy work 
in free-hand drawing and coloring of bird-slides for the school lantern. Miss 
Mattie Burke, the director, is the newly elected President of the Spokane Bird 
Club. We bespeak for her a year of achievement.—Mkrs. A. I. BUCHEEKER, 
Press Agent. 


Stanton (Maine) Bird Club.—Our Club meets on the first Monday of 
every month. We had a Fireside Meeting with vacation experiences: four 
regular meetings with talks by members, ‘The Minerals of Maine,’ ‘Some of the 
Most Beautiful of Tropical Butterflies,’ ‘A Midnight Bird-Walk in Switzerland,’ 
‘Something of the Bird and Animal Life of the Stream-Heads of Southern 
Goyaz, Brazil,’ ‘Flowers of the Mountains and Gardens,’ illustrated by beauti- 
ful Agfa slides, and an Anniversary Night, with Club activities recorded in 
lantern-slides. Ernest L. Merrill, Assistant State Highway Engineer, gave us a 
fine talk on ‘Making Our Roadsides Beautiful.’ Our guest-night speaker was 
Dr. John B. May, who delighted us with his lecture, “The Garden of Birds.’ 
At our annual meeting one of our members showed many reels of interesting 
nature studies in motion pictures. 

Four field-meetings; four outings at Thorncrag, our Sanctuary; six morning 
walks; three vesper walks; three outings at the summer homes of members; 
and a tree-planting on Bates College Campus are included in our activities. 
Besides this we had a seven-day exhibit, ‘Friends of the Garden,’ at the State 
of Maine Garden Exhibit and Spring Flower Show at the Danish Village in 
Scarboro. On Armistice Day, 1933, we dedicated a stone fireplace and seat 
at Thorncrag to the memory of our late President, Albert Lawrence Kavanagh. 

The local papers give us space for many bird-notes and other nature items. 
Around our two cities the continued placing of new bird-houses, bird-baths, the 
planting of shrubs and trees attractive to birds, are evidence of codperation in 
our work. We have begun the planting of two school-grounds. This year we 
have added 62 new members.—Mkrs. C. E. Norton, Secretary. 


Staten Island (N. Y.) Bird Club.—The Club, now in its twenty-first 
year, has continued to hold monthly walks afield, which often end in social 
meetings at some member’s home, and indoor meetings with illustrated lectures. 
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It was addressed this year by Carol Stryker, its Field Secretary, and by C. M. 
Shipman, of Willoughby, Ohio. It also maintains winter feeding-stations for 
birds, supplies illustrated lectures on birds for schools, clubs, etc., and con- 
tributes specimens to the collection of the local museum. 

During the past year, in consequence of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies having established a bird sanctuary on Staten Island, the facilities 
for bird-study have been increased. The 51 acres of sanctuary include not only 
moist woodland but also acres of salt-meadow with stands of phragmites grass 
where many Red-winged Blackbirds congregate. In this city bird sanctuary, 
Wood Thrushes, Cardinals, and Redstarts may be found during the breeding 
season.—CHARLES W. LENG, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Sussex County (N. J.) Nature Study Club.—The Club is studying all 
phases of nature—plants, animals, including birds; botany, including ferns. 
Every member keeps a list of the birds seen in the county and we have out-of- 
door meetings to hunt for the birds, especially during the season of the Warblers. 
The Warblers tarry in the county for a few weeks on their journey to parts 
farther north where they nest. Some of the lists contain many Warblers and 
many other birds seldom seen in the state. Our longest lists are between 130 
and 140. 

We have had many lessons on trees and insects that injure them, also the 
elm disease which seems to be spreading in New Jersey. Much time has been 
given to conservation in all its forms, insect menaces, ants, termites, etc. 

We have donated a copy of Birp-Lore of each issue to the Dennis Public 
Library —(Miss) ELLEN CONNELL, Secretary. 


West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club.—This Club has just finished the twenty- 
fourth year since its organization. The interest in all phases of nature has in- 
creased, and the entire community has grown in this respect. Reports of the 
bi-weekly meetings in the daily paper are much in demand. 

Part was taken again in the annual flower show, and the miniature bird 
sanctuary was awarded second prize. 

Two new features were started during the year: A list of honored members 
was formed, composed of those who have done outstanding work for the Club, 
most of whom have moved from the district or are no longer living; and an 
active member marked the attendance at the regular meetings and found that it 
had been unusually regular. One member had been present at all of the fourteen 
meetings. The Christmas Bird Census, taken by 14 members, resulted in 32 
species and 1941 individuals. 

Many field-trips were taken during the early spring, automobiles carrying 
members to new and distant fields. 

The annual pilgrimage in May was taken to Easton, Md. This was a new 
field to several members. The total list for the trip numbered 127 species. 
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A number of autumn trips taken by small groups in search of shore-birds 
have resulted in fine lists.—(Miss) Lrr1an W. Prerce, Secretary. 


Western Pennsylvania Humane Society.—In the interest of bird-life the 
Society is spreading propaganda against harboring bird-killing cats. It conducts 
a receiving station where school children and the public can bring such cats for 
humane destruction. The officers of the Society are apprehending gangs of 
bird-killing boys and are confiscating air-rifles, guns, and sling-shots. 

During the year we have spread more than 200,000 pieces of literature and 
and have promoted in schools the organization of 160 Bird Clubs and Bands 
of Mercy. We have promoted a kindness poster contest, distributing 700 awards 
in the various schools. Illustrated lectures were given to 145 schools and other 
audiences. Radio talks and volunteer workers have contacted unknown thou- 
sands to insure a growing interest in Nature’s finest contributions to human 
happiness.—W. F. H. WENTZEL. 


Wyncote (Pa.) Bird Club.—The Club had its twentieth birthday in April, 
and had a busy and successful year. At regular meetings, besides interesting 
talks by members on various nature subjects—birds, bees, mushrooms, etc.— 
Philip E. Howard whistled the songs and calls of birds; Dam McCowan, of Banff, 
gave another delightful illustrated lecture; and Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson honored 
us at our May meeting by giving a fine lecture. We went on the annual canal- 
boat trip and attended the Bird Masque of the Charles W. Henry School in 
Germantown the following day. 

Many delightful trips were taken by the Club. Of special interest was a 
nature walk through the Morris Arboretum, under the leadership of Prof. 
George B. Kaiser. Much feeding was done during the heavy snows, and bird- 
banding and photography progressed.—(Miss) Estner HEacock, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 


Report of Robert Cushman Murphy, Treasurer 


JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, Certified Public Accountants 
70 Pine Street, New York 


THE AupiTt COMMITTEE, October 20, 1934. 
National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We have audited the books, accounts and records of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., for the fiscal year ended October 10, 
1934, and present herewith the following Exhibits and Schedules: 


Exuisit A—BALANCE SHEET AS AT OCTOBER 10, 1934. 
ExutBitT B—GENERAL OPERATING STATEMENT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 
10, 1934. 
Exuisit C—SuppLy DEPARTMENT OPERATING STATEMENT. 
SCHEDULE 1—INVESTMENTS. 
SCHEDULE 2—GENERAL ENDOWMENT FuNpD. 
SCHEDULE 3—PERMANENT FUND OF 1922. 
SCHEDULE 4—INTERNATIONAL BirRD PROTECTION FUND. 
SCHEDULE 5—EGRET PROTECTION FUND. 
SCHEDULE 6—CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FuND. 
SCHEDULE 7—BUILDING FUND. 
ScHEDULE 8—Paut J. RAINEY FunpD. 
SCHEDULE g—PAuL J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT FuNnD. 
SCHEDULE 10—ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND. 
SCHEDULE 11—ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY ENDOWMENT FUND 
SCHEDULE 12—CORNELIUS AYER Woop Funp. 
SCHEDULE 13—Mary DuTcHER MEMORIAL FUND. 
SCHEDULE 14—LauRA Norcross Marrs Funp. 
SCHEDULE 15—-RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. 
SCHEDULE 16—HAwk AND OwL Funp. 
SCHEDULE 17—WILHELM L. F. MARTENS ENDOWMENT FuND NO. t. 
SCHEDULE 18—WILHELM L. F. MARTENS FuNpD No. 1. 
SCHEDULE 19—WILHELM L. F. MARTENS ENDOWMENT Funp No. 2 
SCHEDULE 20—WILHELM L. F. MARTENS Funp No. 2. 
SCHEDULE 21—SHELDON ANTELOPE SANCTUARY FuND. 
SCHEDULE 22—STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS OF REAL ESTATE. 
SCHEDULE 23—STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
SCHEDULE 24—STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES, SANCTUARIES AND WARDENS. 


All disbursements made from the various funds were verified by approved 
vouchers and the balances on deposit were verified by confirmations from your 
depositories. 

All investments, except mortgages, are held in a custodian account at the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company, and were verified by a confirmatory letter. 

Details of the various securities and mortgages are kept on file in the 
Treasurer’s office, the value of which is carried on the books at cost or market 
at the date of acquisition from donor. When securities and mortgages are deter- 
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mined as being of no value, we would recommend that the books reflect that 
condition. 

We attended the safe deposit vaults accompanied by Mr. Samuel T. Carter, Jr. 
and Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, and inspected all mortgages and incidental papers 
relating thereto 

During the year it was necessary to take over certain property in order to 
protect the mortgages. It is hoped that with the improvement of the real 
estate market, these properties will become self-sustaining and will be returned 
to the owners. 

There have been several technical defaults in amortization payments on 
mortgages, and in a few instances there have been defaults in interest for a 
period exceeding thirty days. Included in these defaults are the mortgages on 
Philadelphia property that were part of the bequests made by the Fisher 
Estate. There were also continued defaults in interest on the Chicago, R. I. & 
Pacific R. R., Missouri Pacific, Central of Georgia first mortgage bonds, 
Central of Georgia Cons. and Northeastern Public Service G. L. & Collateral 
Trust investments. 

Included in Schedule 1 under the caption of “Real Estate—228 East tooth 
Street” is an item of $13,681.67. This represents a $12,500 first mortgage on 
additional property the Association was obliged to take over, together with in- 
cidenta! expenses of $1,181.67 which were necessary to protect the Association’s 
interest. 

All properties operated by the Association are reported on a strictly cash 


basis. 
Yours very truly, 


JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 


New York, October 29, 1934. 
Pr. GILBERT PEARSON, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sir: We have examined report submitted by John H. Koch & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants of the National Association of Audubon Societies. 
for the period ended October 10, 1934. The accounts show balance sheet of 
October 10, 1934 and income and expense account for the year ending the 
same date. Vouchers have been examined by them in connection with all 
disbursements. 

All mortgages and incidental papers relating to these investments were 
inspected by them and found in order. All other investments are held in a 
custodian account at the Chemical Bank and Trust Company and these were 
verified by a confirmatory letter. 


Yours very truly, 
° (Signed) T. S. PALMER 
ALICE GREENOUGH TOWNSEND 
Auditing Committee 
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National Association of Audubon Societies, Incorporated 


Balance Sheet as at October 10, 1934 


Exhibit A ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Bank (Schedule 23) . . $34,781 79 
Investments (at cost or market value at date donated) 
Real Estate Mortgages $769,150 00 
Domestic Corporation Bonds. . 374,005 50 
Domestic Corporation Stocks (Donated) 124,915 75 
Municipal and U. S. Government Obligations. . 132,737 22 
Foreign Corporations and Government Obligations 104,715 00 
Real Estate 148,337 20 
Total Investments (Schedule 1) : 1,054,550 70 
Real Estate Agency Advance—Irving Benjamin , 500 00 
Furniture and Office Equipment 
General Fund (Nominal Value) I 00 
Boats and Gasoline Engines 
Paul J. Rainey Fund (Nominal Value) I 00 
Realty: 
Purchased 
Bird Island, Orange Lake, Fla . .$250 20 
Buzzard Island, S. C . 300 00 
$550 20 
Donated 
Paul J. Rainey Tract, La. (Nominal Value)..... $1 00 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Tract, N. Y. (Nominal Value). I 00 
2 00 
552 20 
Bronze Group—Roosevelt Sanctuary 10,000 00 
Inventory 
Color Process Plates (Nominal Value) $500 00 
Audubon Bird Cards 5,390 20 


5,896 29 


$1,706,283 04 
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Endowment Funds LIABILITIES 
General Endowment Fund (Schedule 2). . i $1,024,386 04 
Permanent Fund of 1922 (Schedule 3) , . 203,330 30 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule g).......... 200,000 00 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund (Schedule 11). . 1,070 00 
Cornelius Ayer Wood Fund (Schedule 12) , 5513 20 
Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund (Schedule 13) 7,737 70 
Laura Norcross Marrs Fund (Schedule 14) 25,000 00 
Wilhelm L. F. Martens 
Endowment Fund No. 1 (Schedule 17). 22,500 00 
Endowment Fund No. 2 (Schedule 19) ; 22,500 00 
Endowment Fund No. 3 2,490 68 
Special Funds $1,514,527 
International Bird Protection Fund (Schedule 4) $2,139 34 
Egret Protection Fund (Schedule 5). . ‘ : 584 76 
Children’s Educational Fund (Schedule 6) ; 5,999 29 
Building Fund (Schedule 7) ay a 133,769 18 
Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8) 11,048 46 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund (Schedule ro). am adered 202 57 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund. . dicaaded : 10,000 00 
Hawk and Owl Fund (Schedule 16) ' 198 25 
Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary Fund (Schedule 21). . . 964 16 
. 164,900 
Deposit—Lease 4576-84 Third Ave. 150 
Reserve for Contingencies (Schedule 15) , 20,000 
Sur plus 
Balance, October 10, 1933 , Riedabcoae ats eae $4,326 48 
Add: Profit for Fiscal Year ended October 10, 1934 
(Exhibit B). SAP ee eM 2,372 63 
Balance, October 10, 1934......... Pe eer re . 6,699 
$1,706,283 
Exhibit B GENERAL OPERATING STATEMENT 
Income: 
Members’ Dues eee ..... $16,995 00 
Contributions j ; - : 4,374 50 
Income from Investments 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages. $21,645 22 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds....... . .. 7,617 QI 
Interest on Municipal and U. S. Government Bonds. . 2,842 50 
Interest on Foreign Government and Corporation Bonds 3,070 oo 
Dividends on Stocks of Domestic Corporations... .. 3,404 12 
—— 38,579 75 
——— $59,049 
Gross Income from Real Estate (Schedule 22).. ; 12,515 
Add: $72,464 
Transfer of Net Income from Wilhelm L. F. Martens 
Endowment Fund No. 1 (Schedule 18)............ $1,261 88 
Transfer of Net Income from Wilhelm L. F. Martens 
Endowment Fund No. 2 (Schedule 20)............. 951 04 
———-_—- 3,312 
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Total Income (carried forward). . . ee ose woo 0 ore ocean: ae 
Expenses: 
Educational E ffort— 

President’s Salary big ...«.$10,000 00 
President’s Traveling Expense 

Lectures and Field Investigation. ... . aS Re I 416 14 
Brrp-Lore, Copies to Members..... . . cssee §,4O4§ 23 
Brrp-Lore, Extra Pages, Annual Report ; a 
Electros, Half-tones, Prints, and Negatives........... 179 43 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses. . ; 848 31 
Library. . << ee 356 31 
Printing—Office ont Field Agents 642 54 
Legislation . . ; 754 20 


Part of Expenses s attending International Ornithological 
Convention and International Committee for Bird 
Preservation. . . sede aaa arta ee 420 58 
——— $20,342 05 
Sanctuary Department 


Salary of Director...... Mr te Ue 
Salary of Former Director sang ' Sere .. 
Inspection and Supervision Expenses. . eae tat 171 49 
Miscellaneous Expenses. Me 98 00 
Wardens’ Salaries and Expenses tes 2 Ww lendana).. +» 1006308 
Hawk Protection. . as ne or 500 28 
Investigating Plumage Sales Aaiscek eee ee 68 80 
Feeding Water-fowl...... tines BS 
Fence, Staten Island (N. Y.) Sanc taney Seek nenersishan’ 1,020 53 
Total Sanctuary Expense—General (Schedule 24). 8,434 44 
General Expenses 
Addressograph Plates ; , $52 10 
Annual Meeting Expense me 251 60 
Auditing. ..... eee 400 00 
PN PI ora. sir'as crite soeuie aceon ois and ae a 219 96 
Envelopes and Office Supplies iy : rene 646 67 
Insurance. . ; ; y, ‘ 79 28 
Legal Services. oa oe Aa 95° 00 
Office Assistants sd Sia bre Kee a A eae 14,910 81 
Office Rent... ... er ene 4,200 00 
Postage and Expressage Santee Meatetgip anaes ; 990 27 
|. Ae RT rr rn e s foie 1,664 61 
Membership Campaign. ae ee een ie 2,683 15 
Telephone and Telegrams a SMe ieee 93° 49 
Furniture and Fixtures (Net) - oe 15 25 
Annuity to Charles T. McKenzie ; 480 00 
Bank Service Charge for Handling lovestenents. pea 100 00 
Miscellaneous SIMIC ox. sane ser ence eas eee 893 17 
Total General Expenses..............444. anaes 29,467 36 
Operating Expenses Real Estate (Schedule 22 eee ARE Reet 14,060 69 


————_  * 
Net Profit from General Operations Carried to Surplus 
MAN os ox nctnin <oemaudena soe an PATE Pe RR G $2,372 63 


Exhibit C 


Sales: 
\udubon Bird Cards 
B1RD-LORE Subscriptions 
Bird-Books 
Bulletins 
Cabinets (Pocket Bird Collection) 
Charts 
Educational Leaflets 
Field-Glasses 


Slides 


Total Sale 
Expenses: 
Purchases 
Cost of Bird Cards sold 
Royalties on Cards paid to Artist 
Brrp-Lor! 
Bird-Books 
Charts 
Field-Glasses 
Slides 
Educational Leaflets 


Sundry Expenses 
\dvertising Costs 
Envelopes and Office Supplies 
Postage and Expressage 
Rent of Office and Storeroom 
Salary of Supply Clerk 


Miscellaneous Expenses 


Total Expense 


Supply Department Net Profit Transferred to Building Fund 
(Schedule 7) 
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SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


$1,369 14 
564 39 
764 64 
47 88 
79 59 
223 52 

2,028 95 
354 18 


241 00 


$5,673 29 


$403 99 


2,392 43 


5589 26 


$84 03 
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Schedule 2 GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933... ic ac nee $1,008,185 03 
Income: 
Life Memberships $1,500 00 
Bequests. , ; 14,701 OI 
— — 16,201 O1 
Balance of Fund, October 10. 1934 (Exhibit A).......... “d $1,024,386 04 
Made up as follows: 
Invested in Securities. .... .. +++» $994,664 42 
Real Estate: 915-29 Dawson St., ew York ree 2,798 28 
4576-84 Third fon. New York City. 22,818 30 
Total (Schedule 1) eee , .. ..$1,020,281 00 
Cash in Bank Sees wait ai 4,105 04 


$1,024,386 04 


Schedule 3 PERMANENT FUND OF 1922 


For (1) The education of the general public in the knowledge and value of useful and beauti 
ful and interesting forms of wild life, especially birds. 
(2) The actual protection and perpetuation of such forms of wild life on suitable breeding 
and other reservations. 
(3) Protecting and maintaining adequate protection for such forms of wild life in all 
parts of the Western Hemisphere, 
or (4) For any one of these purposes. 


STATEMENT FOR THE FiscAL YEAR ENDED OCTOBER IC, 1934 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 : os accetia ee eae Fanos $203,330 30 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages. . $7,369 45 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds. . ee 2,406 84 
Interest on Foreign Obligations. . 5 apa ecmeana ia anh aOR revere 225 00 
Interest on Municipal and U. S. Govemmuent Obligations... eid 178 50 
———mnee SOTD 99 
$213,510 09 
Disbursements: 
Transfer of Interest on Investments to Children’s Educational 
Fund (Schedule 6) phiarareddchataaiheiad 10,179 79 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A) ..............02445. ens 330 30 
Made up as follows: 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1)... aR a ee $203,162 75 
Uninvested Balance... SN ache cnailorgnecatiewlanma ura ateien iy 167 55 


$203,330 30 


Bal 


Bala 
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Schedule4 INTERNATIONAL BIRD PROTECTION FUND 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 cledelsisiéeche nanan $255 60 
Income: 
Bequest, Estate of Caroline F. Brewster. ; ee 2,294 48 
$2,550 08 
Disbursements: 
Part of Expenses—attending International Ornithological Convention 
and International Committee for Bird Preservation reer eS 
Contribution toward Publication of Legal Protection of Birds in Europe. 250 50 
Translating........ 43 sae eta aa . Ir 10 
Postage and Cablegrams mas . 30 42 
410 74 
Balance Unexpended, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A). . ; $2,139 34 
Schedule 5 EGRET PROTECTION FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933.... aig ite reterasene pad $65 38 
Receipts: 
Comtriutions. .......6.0050 Sig ede Pacha mana ewe 6,583 00 


$6,648 38 


Disbursements: 
Egret Wardens’ Salaries (17 Wardens). . EE per he Oe ree . $4,695 00 
Reservation Expenses.......... ‘ Be RE ee eae . gio gt 
Gasoline for Patrol Duty..... ssi biok Ceara . 300 00 
Inspection and Supervision Expense pe eae 349 90 
Insurance. . . ; 5 ai cata eriner ae P 77 67 
Purchase of Motors ae sian . 100 00 
Publicity... . aks — 138 69 
Miscellaneous Expenses ; ae 83 05 


Total (Schedule 24)...... so ete arenes eRe ree ee 6,063 62 


Balance Unexpended, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A) isha ah Gta: 9 co MS SaaS $584 76 
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Schedule 6 CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 $8,660 52 
Income 

Contributions $6,615 99 

Junior Members’ Fees 10,357 30 


10,973 29 


Transfer of Income from Permanent Fund of 1922 (Schedule 3) 10,179 79 


$35,813 60 


Disbursements: 


Brrp-Lore to Junior Clubs $1,478 39 
Printed Leaflet Units for Junior Members : 4,842 87 
Electros and Halftones 44 42 
Buttons for Junior Members 944 00 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses 7,194 73 
Office Rent 1,140 00 
Salary of Director of Education 6,000 00 
Envelopes and Office Supplies 335 85 
Prizes for Bird Essay Contest 469 30 
Postage and Expressage on Circulars and Literature. . . 1,834 77 
Printed Circulars to Teachers 391 68 
Reports and Publicity 728 22 
Clerical Salaries 4,218 18 
Insurance 24 73 
Miscellaneous Expenses 1607 17 

29,514 31 

Balance of Fund Unexpended October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A) $5,909 20 


Schedule 7 BUILDING FUND 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 $128,182 23 
Income: 
Contributions $o62 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages 792 45 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds 1,531 95 
Interest on U. S. Government Bonds 740 52 
Interest on Foreign Obligations és 1,470 00 
5,502 92 
Profit Supply Department (Exhibit C) 84 03 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A) is $133.769 18 


Made up as follow 5 


{ Cash in Bank .... $5,545 26 
4 . *,* " 

Invested in Securities (Schedule 1) sesees 298,223 92 
i $133,769 18 
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Schedule 8 PAUL J. RAINEY FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 $10,877 60 
Income: 

Sale of pelts resulting from control of fur-bearers. $4,795 99 

Rental from cattle-grazing rights. . ; 493 00 


5,288 99 


$16,166 59 
Disbursements: 

Salaries and Expenses of Superintendent and Assistants $6,715 53 
Gasoline used for Patrol Duty 602 92 
Lumber and Labor. 230 43 
Repairs and Improvements 282 97 
Miscellaneous Purchases for Sanctuary 427 22 
Insurance and Taxes 2,572 41 
Miscellaneous Expense 96 16 
Legal Services 481 20 
Feeding Water-fowl. . 355 20 
Dredging Canal. . . 500 00 
Motion Pictures of Sanctuary 509 98 
Publicity... .. . 149 25 
Investigation of Sanctuary 403 25 
Inspection and Supervision Expense 279 93 

Total (Schedule 24)... ‘ 13,006 63 

$2,559 96 

Transfer of Income from Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule 9) 8,488 50 

Balance of Fund, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A)... $11,048 46 


Made up as follows: 


Realty Donated (Nominal Value) $1 00 
Boats and Engines (Nominal Value) I 00 
Cash in Bank , 11,046 46 


$11,048 46 
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Schedule 9 PAUL J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT FUND 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 

Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds 
Interest on U. S. Government Bonds 
Interest on Foreign Government Obligations 


Less: Transferred to Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8). 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A). . 
VU ade up as follow 


Cash in Bank 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1) 


Schedule 10 


$200,000 00 


$4,696 00 


$208,488 50 
8,488 50 


$2,581 62 
197,418 38 


$200.000 00 


ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 $304 53 
Income: 

Contributions $3,732 14 

Interest from Roosevelt Endowment Fund Investment (Schedule 11).. 50 00 


Disbursements: 
Salary of Agent in Charge 
Repairs and Expenses 
Telephone Services and Miscellaneous. 


een orerarens 


Insurance 
Total (Schedule 24) 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A).... 
Made up as follows: 


Cash in Bank 
Realty Donated (Nominal Value). 


——— 3,782 14 


$4,176 67 


$2,416 67 
1,200 79 
131 25 
225 39 


3:974 10 


$202 57 


$201 57 
I 00 


$202 57 
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ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY ENDOWMENT 
Schedule 11 
Balance of Fund, October ro, 1933 
Income: 
Interest on Bond of Domestic Corporation. . . 


Deduct: Income transferred to Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund (Schedule 10) 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A) 


Made up as follows: 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1) 
Uninvested Balance 


Schedule 12 CORNELIUS AYER WOOD FUND 


Balance in Fund, October ro, 1933 
Income: 
Interest on Domestic Corpor:tion Bonds 


Less: 75 per cent transferred to General Fund for Game Protection 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A) 


Made up as follows: 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1). . 
Uninvested Balance 


Schedule 13 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgage. . 


Deduct: 
Income transferred to General Operating Statement included in Interest 
on Real Estate Mortgages (Exhibit B).. . 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A) 


Made up as follows: 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1).. 
Uninvested Balance 


MARY DUTCHER MEMORIAL FUND 


FUND 


$1,070 


$1,120 
50 


$1,070 


$5,450 7 


6 8 


62 5 


$5,513 20 


$7,737 7° 


180 00 


$7,917 70 


180 00 


$7,737 7° 


$6,000 
I 9737 


$7,737 
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Schedule 14 LAURA NORCROSS MARRS FUND 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 $25,000 
Income: 
Income on Real Estate Mortgages 1,297 
$26,297 
Deduct: 
Income transferred to General Operating Statement included in 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages (Exhibit B) 1,207 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A) $25,000 


Vade up as follows: 


Invested in Securities (Schedule 1) . . .$23,000 00 
Uninvested Balance : . 2,000 00 
$25,000 00 
Schedule 15 RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 
Balance of Reserve, October 10, 1933 $20,000 
Income: 
Income on Real Estate Mortgages $0 00 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds 551 97 
551 
$20,551 
Deduct: 
Income transferred to General Operating Statement included in 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds (Exhibit B). 551 
Balance of Reserve, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A) $20,000 
Vade up as follows: 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1) .$19,122 50 
Uninvested Balance ; 877 50 
$20,000 00 
Schedule 16 HAWK AND OWL FUND 
Income: 
Contribution ; aan $5,000 
Disbursements: 
Making Blocks for Hawk and Owl Book . $4,018 79 
Original Drawings - 733 50 
Typing Manuscript : . er 24 40 
Pee ee rere tere hee eee one ; 25 00 
—— — 4,801 


Balance Unexpended, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A)... . 0.6. c ccc eee $198 
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WILHELM L. F. MARTENS ENDOWMENT FUND NO. 1 
Schedule 17 


Bequest $22,500 
Income: 
Interest on Municipal and U. S. Government Obligations $108 75 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds 83 00 
1g! 
$22,691 
Less: 
Transferred to Wilhelm L. F. Martens Fund No. 1 (Schedule 18) 1gI 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A). . $22,500 
V ade up as follow Ss: 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1) $22,408 75 
Cash in Bank I 25 
$22,500 00 
Schedule 18 WILHELM L. F. MARTENS FUND NO. 1 
Income: 
Interest received from Estate of Wilhelm L. F. Martens..... $1,470 
Transfer of Income from Wilhelm L. F. Martens Endowment Fund No. 1. 
(Schedule 17) 1g! 
$1,661 
Disbursements: 
Mrs. Theresa L. Wilson, Beneficiary 400 
Balance Transferred to General Income (Exhibit B) $1,261 
WILHELM L. F. MARTENS ENDOWMENT FUND NO. 2 
Schedule 19 
Bequest $22,500 
Income: 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds 280 
$22,780 
Less: 
Transferred to Wilhelm L. F. Martens Fund No. 2 (Schedule 20). . .* 280 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A)........ $22,500 


Made up as follows: 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1) ‘ ; $22,160 00 
Cash in Bank..... ‘ ax dh teoes 340 00 


$22,500 00 
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Schedule 20 WILHELM L. F. MARTENS FUND NO. 2 


Income: 


Interest received from Estate of Wilhelm L. F. Martens....... Rue heehee . $1,470 13 
Transfer of Income from Wilhelm L. F. Martens Endowment Fund No. 2 
(Schedule 19) ae soos «6S OF 
$1,751 04 
Disbursements: 

Herman C. Martens, Beneficiary 800 00 
Balance transferred to General Income (Exhibit B) $951 04 
SHELDON ANTELOPE SANCTUARY FUND 

Schedule 21 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 $1,684 16 
Disbursements: 

Purchase of Additional Land 720 00 
Balance Unexpended, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A). ; $064 16 
STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS OF REAL ESTATE 

Schedule 22 
915-920 502-504 45760-4584 228 East 
Dawson St., West 122d St., Third Ave. 1ooth St., 
N. Y. City N. Y. City N. Y. City N. Y. City Total 
Recet pis: 
Rents Received (Exhibit B) $503 00 $10,512 00 $1,500 00 $o $12,515 00 
Disbursements: 
Agents’ Fees $35 58 $300 00 $335 58 
Real Estate Taxes 569 75 2,351 05 $814 40 3)735 20 
Water 574 97 280 50 4 56 860 03 
Insurance go 98 194 87 183 89 $66 99 530 73 
Refrigerator Instalments 844 38 844 38 
Management Fee 50° 00 4° 00 go 00 
Wages. 2,295 00 22 00 2,317 00 
Light and Gas 511 32 6 27 517 59 
Repairs and Redecorating 205 76 2,036 79 225 00 2,407 55 
Elevator Maintenance Service 38 49 38 49 
Advertising 37 35 37 35 
Telephone 49 20 49 20 
Attorney’s Fees 45 00 65 00 110 00 
Coal 1,198 37 1,198 37 
Sundry Expenses and Supplies Qg5 62 76 57 107 03 279 22 
New Roof. . 250 00 250 00 
Boarding up Property 200 00 150 00 350 00 
Dispossess Expense 9 oO 35 00 44 00 
Total Disbursements (Exhibit B).$2,c81 66 $10,298 89 $1,292 85 $387 20 $14,060 69 
Gross Profit and Loss for Period. .$1,578 66 $213 11 $207 15 $387 29 $1,545 69 
ee = = = 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Schedule 23 


Cash Balance, October 10, 1933. Se ets . $23,783 85 
Receipts: 
NE PN INI. 55k. chives ond tnedand sce $72,464 25 
Less: Deposit on Leases in prior year taken as income in 
current period. . ' 500 00 
———$71,964 25 
Supply Department Receipts. . 5,673 29 
General Endowment Fund 16,201 O1 
Permanent Fund of 1922........ 10,179 79 
International Bird Protection Fund 2,294 48 
Egret Protection Fund....... 6,583 00 
Children’s Educational Fund 16,973 29 
Building Fund... . ne . 5,502 92 
Paul J. Rainey Fund........... 5,288 99 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund. 8,488 50 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund... . — 3,732 14 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund.. 50 00 
Cornelius Ayer Wood Fund............ 62 50 
a ee ere re ee ree . 5,000 00 
Wilhelm L. F. Martens Endowment Fund No. 1. . 22,691 75 
Wilhelm L. F. Martens Fund No. 1............. 1,470 13 
Wilhelm L. F. Martens Endowment Fund No. 2. . 22,780 91 
Wilhelm L. F. Martens Fund No. 2........... . 1,470 13 
Wilhelm L. F. Martens Endowment Fund No. 3. . 2,490 68 
Deposit on Lease, 4576-84 Third Ave........... ‘ 150 00 
Accrued Interest on Investments, October 10, 1933. oe 207 17 
Deposit on Electric Light—Refunded..... a oh 25 00 
— 209,279 93 
Net Decrease of Bird Card Inventory. . 352 35 
Disbursements: $233,416 13 
General Fund. . . acer . . . $72,304 54 
Supply Departmental Expenses... . . 5,589 26 
International Bird Protection Fund won 410 74 
Egret Protection Fund. .. ..++ 6,063 62 
Children’s Educational Fund . 29,814 31 
Paul J. Rainey, Fund 4 .. 13,606 63 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund... . oes O74 10 
Hawk and Owl Fund............ 4,801 75 
Wilhelm L. F. Martens Fund No. 1.. F 400 00 
Wilhelm L. F. Martens Fund No. 2.. 800 00 
Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary Fund. 720 00 
228 East tooth Street Property... : . 1,181 67 
502-4 West 122d Street Property Sis 704 47 
New Investments Made... . $63,726 25 
Less: Investments Matured .. . 5,463 00 
——— 58,263 25 
ee 198,034 34 
Cash Balance, October 10, 1934 (Exhibit A) .. ce _ $34,781 79 


Nore. Included in the receipts of the Supply Department is $67.63, representing the 
cost of supplies used by the General Fund. 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 
Schedule 24 SANCTUARIES AND WARDENS 


Sheldon 
Antelope 
Egret Roosevelt Sanctuary 
General Protection Paul J. Sanctuary Fund 
Fund Fund Rainey Fund Fund Schedule 
Exhibit B Schedule 5 Schedule 8 Schedule to 21 
Wardens’ Salaries and 
penses $16,054 87 | 88 $4,695 00 $6,715 53 $3,617 46 
Salary Director of Sanctu 
aries 
Salary of Former Director of 
Sanctuaries 
Hawk Protection 
Gasoline for Patrol Duty ; 602 92 
Dredging Canal 5 500 00 
Land Purchased 
Inspection and Supervision 
Expense 3 279 93 
Lumber and Labor 3 230 43 
Repairs and Improvements 82 97 282 97 
Miscellaneous Purchases 427 22 
Insurance and Taxes : 47 2,572 41 
Legal Services 481 29 
Feeding Water-fowl j 355 20 
Motion Pictures of San 
tuary 509 98 
Investigating Plumage Sales 
Fence—Staten Island N.\ 
Sanctuary 
Reservation Expenses 


Purchase of Motors 


Publicity 149 25 
Investigation of Sanctuary 403 25 
Miscellaneous Expenses : 98 00 83 0: 96 16 


$8,434 44 $6,063 62 $13,606 63 $3,974 10 $720 00 


